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A Change  of  Editors 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 

With  this  number  the  editorial  helm  of  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
changes  hands.  Since  the  summer  of  1983,  Ronald  C.  White,  Jr.,  has 
provided  steady  and  imaginative  leadership  to  this  journal.  During  his  busy 
five-year  tenure  as  editor,  he  not  only  continued  the  distinguished  work  of 
his  predecessor,  Professor  Donald  Macleod,  but  also  served  as  director  of 
continuing  education  and  visiting  lecturer  in  church  history  at  the  Semi- 
nary. On  top  of  all  this,  he  completed  a book,  American  Christianity : A Case 
Approach  (Eerdmans,  1986),  and  wrote  a number  of  scholarly  articles  and 
reviews.  Ron  leaves  the  Seminary  and  the  Bulletin  for  a year  or  more  of 
research  and  writing  at  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino,  California. 
While  we  regret  his  departure,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  his  contributions 
as  editor.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  research,  writing,  and  teaching  in  the 
service  of  Christ  and  the  church. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  Arthur  M.  Adams 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Migliore  is  no  stran- 
ger to  Princeton  Seminary  alumni.  A graduate  in  the  class  of  ’59,  he  has 
served  on  the  Seminary  faculty  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  books,  Called  to  Freedom  (Westminster,  1980)  and  The  Power  of  God 
(Westminster,  1983),  and  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Bulletin  and  other 
theological  journals.  We  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Migliore  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  editor  and  look  forward  to  the  fresh  theological  leadership 
which  he  will  provide. 
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Commencement  Address,  1988 


Text:  And  how  can  they  hear  unless  someone  tells  them ? (Romans  10:14) 

Introduction 

President  Gillespie,  Chairman  Watermulder,  learned  faculty,  distin- 
guished trustees,  eager  graduates,  proud  parents,  and  friends:  I thank 
you  for  the  gracious  invitation  to  be  here.  I give  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  all  of  you  in  this  place  of  beauty. 

Most  of  you  graduates  have  come  to  the  end  of  your  academic  preparation 
for  ministry.  It  is  for  many  of  you  the  beginning  of  your  ministry.  All  that 
you  have  prepared  to  do,  all  that  you  have  dreamed  of  being,  as  a minister 
awaits  you  now. 

I have  thought  for  some  weeks  about  what  I would  share  with  you.  I 
come  with  no  special  expertise.  I have  no  heretofore  unrevealed  truth  to 
impart.  I do  offer  you  today  something  authentic.  I offer  to  you  the  vantage 
point  of  twenty-seven  years  as  a parish  minister.  Seventeen  years  of  the 
twenty-seven  I have  served  as  pastor  of  the  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I am  fifty-three  years  old,  and  I have  now  spent  more 
than  half  my  life  as  a minister.  I come  not  only  with  an  authentic  experience 
of  ministry,  I also  come  with  a bias — a bias  of  joy.  I have  joyfully  lived 
among,  dealt  with,  responded  to,  the  people  that  God  has  committed  to  my 
care.  I have  loved  it.  I loved  it  when  I began  and  I love  it  today.  My  love  for 
my  work  has  grown  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  I affirm  today  that  as  far 
as  the  ministry  is  concerned,  “I  still  hear  the  trumpets  in  the  morning.” 
Since,  by  his  grace,  God  is  not  through  with  me  yet,  and  he  is  just  getting 
started  with  many  of  you,  this  is  in  response  to  your  kind  invitation,  my 
interim  report  to  you  from  the  field. 

Today,  in  good  Presbyterian  fashion,  I have  three  sections  to  this  address: 

1.  Convictions  about  ministry; 

2.  Climate  of  ministry; 

3.  Central  task  of  the  minister. 
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Let’s  take  them  in  that  order. 


Convictions  about  Ministry 

Learning  from  my  own  successes  and  mistakes,  and  observing  the  suc- 
cesses and  mistakes  of  others  over  the  years,  I have  come  to  have  some  con- 
victions about  ministry. 

The  ministry  is  a holy  calling — not  a job.  The  key  to  usefulness  as  a 
minister  is  a four  letter  word:  “work."  God  has  not  called  you  to  be  suc- 
cessful, but  God  has  called  you  and  me  to  be  faithful.  Obedience  to  that  call 
demands  our  best,  our  best  will  require  hard  work. 

James  Stewart  of  Scotland  has  urged  us  to  “bring  everything  you  have 
and  are  to  your  ministry,  bring  it  without  reserve.”  We  are  not  to  offer  to 
God  that  which  cost  us  nothing.  The  more  you  give  yourself  away  for 
Christ,  the  more  capacity  God  will  give  you  to  give  away,  and  your  people 
will  be  blessed  by  the  manner  of  your  loving  them. 

Cultivate  the  capacity  of  rejoicing  in  the  accomplishments  of  others,  particu- 
larly the  capacity  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  upon  the  ministry  of  other  min- 
isters whom  you  know.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  sins  of  the  ministry  is 
“ministerial  jealousy.”  Jealousy  is  unworthy  of  any  person;  it  is  particularly 
unworthy  of  a minister.  I can  remember  as  a young  minister  being  thor- 
oughly disillusioned  at  the  corridor  conversations  at  presbytery,  synod,  and 
General  Assembly  meetings.  There  were  cutting  remarks  of  envy  concern- 
ing those  who  were  doing  well  and  scarcely  concealed  delight  concerning 
those  who  were  doing  poorly. 

A story  from  the  fourth  century  is  worth  remembering.  Some  experi- 
enced demons  were  trying  to  tempt  a godly  hermit.  They  lured  him  with 
every  manner  of  temptation,  but  nothing  worked.  They  returned  to  Satan 
and  he  gave  them  this  advice:  “Send  him  a message  that  his  brother  has  just 
been  made  Bishop  of  Antioch."  When  the  godly  hermit  got  the  message  he 
immediately  fell  into  a deep  and  wicked  resentment  and  jealousy.1  Ask  God 
to  give  you  the  capacity  to  genuinely  rejoice  in  the  accomplishments  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  ministry. 

Be  careful  not  to  preach  more  faith  than  you  have.  Your  stance  as  a preacher 
should  be  not  so  much  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  as  “These  are  the  observations 
of  a fellow  struggler.”  Genuinely  share  your  successes  and  your  struggles, 
reveal  that  you  are  a fellow  seeker  after  truth.  As  you  grow  and  struggle 

' Kent  and  Barbara  Hughes,  Liberating  Ministry  from  the  Success  Syndrome  (Wheaton  111.: 
Tyndale  House,  1987),  p.  100. 
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your  people  will  grow  with  you.  I like  what  John  Claypool  said  in  his  Ly- 
man Beecher  Lectures  at  Yale:  “We  will  make  our  greatest  impact  in 
preaching  when  we  dare  to  make  available  to  the  woundedness  of  others 
what  we  have  learned  through  an  honest  grappling  with  our  own  wound- 
edness.”2 

Cultivate  the  art  of  learning  from  and  listening  to  the  wisdom  and  struggles  of 
■your  people . Their  courage  in  adversity,  their  steadfastness  in  the  storms  and 
stumbles  of  life,  their  grace  in  disappointment,  their  forgiveness  when  you 
and  others  have  failed,  have  fallen,  will  minister  to  you.  Yogi  Berra  put  it 
this  way,  “You  can  observe  a lot  by  watching!” 

Be  enthusiastic  about  your  calling.  It  is  the  greatest  calling  on  earth. 
Every  day  that  you  are  privileged  to  be  a minister  remember  that  you  stand 
in  a noble  tradition.  In  1981  I stood  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles  Cathedral  to 
preach.  As  the  processional  took  shape  I remember  seeing  a small  plaque  on 
the  wall.  It  read:  “For  a thousand  years  Christians  have  worshipped  on  this 
site.” 

Some  years  before  that  our  family  visited  the  Isle  of  Iona.  The  abbey  there 
has  been  restored  and  I remembered  the  sense  of  awe  I felt  as  we  stood  in 
the  abbey.  Since  the  sixth  century  Christians  have  been  at  work  in  that  place. 
J.  Ross  Johnston,  a British  clergyman,  was  one  of  the  first  to  preach  in  the 
restored  abbey  of  Iona  and  he  described  the  moment:  “What  I preached 
that  day  is  long  forgotten  . . . but  I shall  never  forget  what  I was  that  day — 
consciously  the  child  of  the  centuries.”3  Remember  that  when  you  stand  to 
preach,  when  you  serve  as  a minister,  you  are  a child  of  the  centuries,  a 
channel  of  God's  grace,  and  for  God’s  sake  be  enthusiastic  about  your  call- 
ing. 

To  be  a minister  is  a great  responsibility  and  a glorious  privilege.  You 
have  not  been  prepared  to  go  out  and  be  the  chief  handwringers  of  the 
community,  crying,  woe,  woe,  but  you  are  heralds  of  hope.  You  will  be 
received  openly  into  the  hearts  of  people;  they  will  share  with  you  their  joys, 
their  sorrows.  They  will  reach  out  and  include  you  when  they  celebrate. 
They  will  cling  to  you  for  comfort  when  they  hurt,  and  you,  in  all  of  your 
humanity  will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  them,  model  for  them  again 
and  again,  the  good  news.  Be  enthusiastic  about  your  calling.  Alexander 
Whyte,  the  great  Edinburgh  preacher,  wrote  to  a pastor  friend:  “The  angels 
around  the  throne  envy  you  your  great  work.” 

2 John  R.  Claypool,  The  Preaching  Event  (Waco,  Tex.:  Word  Books,  1980),  pp.  86-87. 

3 Quoted  in  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  The  Public  Worship  of  God  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1946),  pp.  38-39. 
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Find  a way  to  deepen  your  devotional  life , to  replenish  the  springs  of  your 
own  spirit.  You  will  routinely  handle  sacred  things;  take  care  lest  it  become 
routine.  Take  care  lest  you  be  victimized  by  the  “tyranny  of  the  urgent” — 
one  emergency  alter  the  other — never  finishing.  Find  a way  to  draw  aside 
to  look  full  into  the  face  of  God — to  listen  for  his  voice — to  feel  his  presence 
near. 

When  I was  a candidate  for  the  ministry  my  presbytery  in  South  Carolina 
required  that  I appear  twice  yearly  to  give  an  accounting  of  my  stewardship 
of  preparation.  Two  things  happened  when  I appeared:  my  report  cards 
were  read  publicly,  which  tends  to  stimulate  one  academically.  They  asked 
questions.  At  the  end,  I)r.  Knox,  a godly  minister,  a recognized  scholar, 
would  always  stand  and  ask  this  question:  “Frank,  are  you  making  any 
progress  in  your  walk  with  Jesus  Christ?” 

That  is  a question  I ask  myself  every  day.  Find  a way  to  cultivate  your 
spiritual  life  lest  you  give  it  all  away  and  run  dry,  or  burn  out. 

The  Climate  of  Ministry 

Robert  M.  Hutchins  said  to  his  students  at  the  University  of  Chicago: 
“Get  ready  for  anything,  because  anything  is  what’s  going  to  happen.” 
Three  words  describe  the  climate  for  ministry  today:  change,  decline,  and 
opportunity. 

Uy le  Schaller  has  just  written  a book,  which  I commend  to  you,  entitled 
It’s  a Different  World.  He  documents  the  changes  that  have  and  are  occur- 
ring in  the  world  that  we  are  called  to  minister.  He  lists  some  of  those 
changes: 

Denominational  loyalty  is  declining.  I am  a ninth-generation  Presbyterian. 
My  grandfather,  my  father,  my  brother  were  Presbyterian  elders.  For  187 
years  my  family,  in  South  Carolina,  has  been  members  of  the  Midway  Pres- 
byterian Church.  My  father  served  for  sixty-two  years  as  a member  of  the 
session  of  that  church.  They  had  a rotation  plan— when  you  died,  you  ro- 
tated. But  today  people  shop  around;  they  find  the  church  that  feels  right. 
They  want  to  feel  a sense  of  belonging.  A Gallup  survey  in  the  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  area,  released  in  June  1980  stated  that  “fewer  than  half  of  U.S. 
adults  (43  percent)  say  they  have  always  been  a member  of  their  present 
religion,  or  denomination.”4  Candidly,  I do  not  object  to  that — it  keeps 


4 Wade  Clark  Roof  and  William  McKinney,  American  Mainline  Religion  (New  Brunswick, 
N.J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1987),  p.  165. 
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everyone  on  their  toes — for  the  church  today  is  pursuing  its  mission  in  a 
more  competitive  environment.  In  my  recent  reading  I found  this  quotation 
from  the  Catholic  theologian  Henri  Nouwen: 

In  our  world  full  of  strangers  who  are  estranged  from  their  past,  from 
their  culture,  from  their  country,  their  neighbors,  their  friends,  their 
family,  from  their  deepest  self  and  their  God,  we  witness  a painful 
search  for  a hospitable  place  where  life  can  be  lived  without  fear  and 
where  community  can  be  found.  It  is  possible  for  men  and  women  and 
obligatory  for  Christians  to  offer  an  open  and  hospitable  place  where 
strangers  can  cast  off  their  strangeness  and  become  our  fellow  human 
beings. 

I love  the  phrase  “a  hospitable  place”;  that  is  a perfect  description  of  the 
church,  and  what  it  ideally  should  be. 

The  face  of  the  family  is  changing.  The  percentage  of  adults  who  are  di- 
vorced has  quadrupled  since  1950.  The  number  of  couples  living  together, 
but  not  married,  has  increased  tenfold  between  1970  and  1985.  The  number 
of  children  living  with  only  one  parent  doubled  between  1970  and  1985;  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  two-parent  households  declined  by  half  a mil- 
lion.5 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  American  population  is  singles. 
More  than  two  thousand  members  of  the  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church 
are  single. 

There  is  today  more  of  an  emphasis  on  living  for  the  moment  than  there 
is  on  making  long-term  plans  and  commitments. 

The  minister  today  is  expected  to  be  many  things,  and  more  than  ever 
before  there  is  a greater  emphasis  on  the  capacity,  charisma,  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  minister.  Someone  articulated  some  of  the  stresses  on  the  min- 
ister today  by  describing  the  “ideal  pastor.”  The  ideal  pastor 

is  always  casual  but  never  underdressed; 
is  warm  and  friendly  but  not  too  familiar; 
is  humorous  but  not  funny; 

calls  on  his  [or  her]  members  but  is  never  out  of  the  office; 
is  an  expository  preacher  but  always  preaches  on  the  family; 
is  profound  but  comprehensible; 
condemns  sin  but  is  always  positive; 

5 Lyle  E.  Schaller,  It’s  a Different  World  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1987),  p.  28. 
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has  a family  ot  ordinary  people  who  never  sin; 

has  two  eyes,  one  brown  and  the  other  blue!6 

I could  mention  many  more  changes  that  affect  the  minister  in  the  parish, 
but  this  gives  you  the  flavor  of  things  to  be  anticipated.  Things  are  changing 
and  we  must  be  flexible.  General  de  Gaulle  writing  of  the  appalling  perfor- 
mance and  preparedness  of  France  in  World  War  II  said:  “The  army  be- 
came stuck  in  a set  of  ideas.  ...  Its  leaders  were  growing  old  at  their  post, 
wedded  to  errors  that  had  once  constituted  their  glory.’’7  They  could  not 
change.  It  could  happen  to  any  minister,  to  any  church,  and  opportunity 
passes  you  by. 

All  of  this  brings  me  to  the  second  word  that  describes  the  climate  of 
ministry,  the  word  “decline."  Professed  nonreligion  in  America  is  growing 
six  and  one-half  times  faster  than  Christianity;  in  Europe  twelve  times 
faster.  Every  year  2,765,000  church  attenders  in  Europe  and  North  America 
cease  to  be  practicing  Christians,  an  average  of  7,600  every  day.8 

A Los  Angeles  Times  poll  recently  indicated  that  30  percent  of  Americans 
surveyed  said  they  “almost  never”  go  to  church  or  synagogue  services.  That 
particular  figure  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  five  years  from  14  per- 
cent.9 

I am  sad  to  report,  to  those  of  you  who  are  Presbyterians,  that  the  picture 
of  the  decline  of  our  church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  is  not  any 
better.  Ours  today  is  not  a healthy  church — nothing  in  massive  decline  is 
ever  healthy.  From  1966  to  1986  we  have  lost  (I  am  speaking  of  the  com- 
bined totals  of  our  reunited  church)  1,237,497  members,  an  average  loss  of 
58,928  members  per  year,  or  29.1  percent  of  our  membership.  From  1966  to 
1986  we  organized  957  churches  and  we  closed  1,556  churches,  for  a net  loss 
of  599  churches.  If  the  present  trend  continues,  in  just  forty-nine  years,  the 
year  2037,  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  would  be  zero. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  decline  is  not  true  to  our  heritage.  In  fact  it  is 
counter  to  our  heritage.  We  have  been  for  most  of  our  history  a growing 
church.  The  year  I was  ordained,  1961,  the  PCUS  was  organizing  a new 
church  per  week.  From  1870  to  1950  the  northern  branch  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian family  in  this  nation  grew  from  450,000  members  to  2.3  million  mem- 
bers.10 

6 Hughes,  Liberating  Ministry , p.  1 86. 

7 Charles  de  Gaulle,  The  War  Memories  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1946),  vol.  1,  p. 
7- 

8 Gary  W.  Demarest,  The  Heart  of  the  Faith  (Waco,  Tex.:  Word  Books,  1987),  p.  91. 

9 Ibid. 

10  Schaller,  It’s  a Different  World , pp.  13-14. 
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All  of  that  took  place  during  a time  ol  many  debates,  fights,  theological 
controversies,  and  all  of  the  issues  that  confront  the  church  and  the  world. 
A growing  organization  has  enough  health  for  diversity;  a dying  organiza- 
tion becomes  preoccupied  with  institutional  survival,  a preoccupation  with 
itself. 

One  of  the  realities  that  will  confront  you  as  you  begin  your  ministry  is 
decline,  the  decline  of  mainline  American  Protestantism.  It  is  a reality  that 
60  percent  of  today’s  children  have  never  been  in  a Sunday  School  class." 

A distinguished  Methodist  bishop  has  said:  “Across  our  country  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  profess  no  religious  affiliation  at  all.  ...  By  my  calculation 
about  175  million  Americans  are  not  in  a worship  service  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday.”12  There  is  no  indication  whatever  that  we  have  bottomed  out,  that 
the  decline  is  over.  There  is  some  stirring  of  interest  in  evangelism,  and  we 
had  better  get  interested  in  evangelism  because  in  the  1970s  eight  of  the 
largest  mainline  denominations  reported  a combined  loss  of  slightly  more 
than  three  million  members.'3 

The  third  word  that  describes  the  climate  of  ministry  today  after  change 
and  decline  is  “opportunity."  It  is  my  belief  that  you  are  going  out  to  be 
ministers  at  a time  of  great  opportunity.  People  are  hungry  for  spiritual 
things;  there  is  a resurgence  of  interest  in  matters  of  religion.  I send  you 
forth  today  not  as  Christ’s  rear  guard,  fighting  a last-ditch  effort,  but  as 
Christ’s  vanguard  to  launch  a new  offensive  in  his  name.  I challenge  you  to 
do  something  magnificent  for  Christ. 

Appeal  to  the  heroic  in  the  hearts  of  your  people  and  they  will  respond. 
Challenge  your  people!  There  is  great  opportunity  out  there,  and  it  begins 
with  you  as  the  pastor  of  your  church. 

I can  tell  you  exactly  how  I feel.  My  mood  fits  what  John  Naisbitt  de- 
scribed in  the  last  sentence  of  his  best  seller.  Megatrends , “My  God  what  a 
fantastic  time  to  be  alive!”  I believe  your  generation  will  see  a reversal  of 
our  decline.  I pray  that  God  will  let  me  live  long  enough  to  see  it.  I see 
beginnings  of  a renewal  of  interest  in  evangelism  in  pockets  across  the 
church.  We  have  got  to  get  realistic  and  practical.  The  Presbyterian  family 
has  to  face  the  reality  that  the  alternative  to  growth  is  death. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  and  several  literary  friends  gathered  one  evening  to 
enjoy  some  stimulating  intellectual  conversation.  One  of  them  posed  a hy- 
pothetical question:  “If  you  were  isolated  on  a desert  island  and  could  have 

" Monday  Morning , October  8,  1986. 

12  Richard  B.  Wilke,  And  Are  We  Yet  Alive  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1986),  pp.  41-42. 

" William  H.  Willimon  and  Robert  L.  Wilson , Rekindling  the  Flame  (Nashville:  Abingdon 
Press,  1987),  p.  12. 
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only  one  book,  what  volume  would  you  choose?”  One  guest  replied,  “The 
complete  works  of  Shakespeare.”  Another  said,  “I’d  choose  the  Bible.” 
When  Chesterton's  turn  came,  he  said,  “I’d  choose  Thomas'  Guide  to  Prac- 
tical Shipbuilding 

The  past  twenty-five  years  are  forever  finished,  but  we  can  be  shapers  of 
the  future.  The  old,  sheltered  days  are  gone.  “Church  leaders  can  no  longer 
count  on  the  automatic  allegiance  of  the  masses  to  denominations  and  tra- 
ditions. They  must  deal  with  shifted  needs  and  perceptions.  But  mainline 
churches  can  still  have  a positive  future — but  it  requires  that  we  face  these 
new  days  with  new  plans. ”'5  I propose  that: 

1.  We  revitalize  and  enhance  the  ministry  of  our  small  churches.  The 
average  Presbyterian  church  has  180  members  or  less,  the  average 
Protestant  church  140  members  or  less. 

2.  We  launch  a massive  campaign  to  provide  for  the  organization  of 
new  churches.  I can  assure  you  that  the  church  that  I serve  would 
stand  at  the  forefront  of  undergirding  such  an  effort. 

3.  We  encourage  churches  that  are  growing  to  continue  to  grow,  and 
seek  to  learn  how  they  are  accomplishing  it. 

4.  We  support  and  encourage  the  development  of  megachurches, 
which  most  students  of  church  growth  believe  are  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Those  churches  will  become  resourcing  centers  with  a desire 
to  teach  and  share,  and  a source  of  creativity. 

5.  We  call  a convocation  of  leaders  from  across  the  Presbyterian  family 
to  develop  a strategy  for  the  growth,  renewal,  and  revitalization  of 
the  church  at  the  point  of  reaching  people  for  Christ. 

6.  We  discard  forever  the  myth  that  “big  is  bad,”  that  “growth  is  mis- 
guided.” Read  the  book  of  Acts.  It  pictures  a growing  church;  whole 
villages  came  to  know  Christ;  three  thousand  joined  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  not  a bad  day  in  any  parish. 

We  have  dealt  briefly  with  convictions  about  ministry,  with  the  climate  of 
ministry.  I now  come  to  my  final  section. 

Central  Task,  of  the  Minister 

You  are  first  and  foremost  a proclaimer  of  the  good  news — a preacher. 
Our  New  Testament  lesson — Romans  10:14-17 — describes  our  work.  Our 

'4  Herb  Miller,  How  to  Build  a Magnetic  Church,  Creative  Leadership  Series  (Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1987),  p.  14. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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task  is  to  tell.  Our  message  is  good  news.  Our  objective  is  a verdict  for 
Christ. 

The  summary  of  our  task  is  Romans  10:14:  “But  how  are  men  [and 
women]  to  call  upon  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  how  are 
they  to  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  never  heard?  And  how  are  they 
to  hear  without  a preacher?”  (RSV)  Or,  you  might  like  the  appealing  para- 
phrase from  The  Living  Bible , which  says:  “And  how  can  they  hear  about 
him  unless  someone  tells  them?” 

Phillips  Brooks  in  his  memorable  lectures  on  preaching  in  1877  defined 
the  central  task  of  the  minister  as  being  “the  communication  of  truth 
through  man  to  men.”  Or,  as  John  Claypool  in  his  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 
said,  we  would  define  our  task  as  the  communication  of  truth  “through 
human  personality  to  human  personalities.”'6 

Preaching  is  the  central  task  of  the  minister.  Worship  is  the  heart  of  the 
church’s  life.  All  that  happens  in  the  church  you  serve  will  emanate  from 
the  vitality  and  quality  of  your  worship.  Central  to  that  worship  in  our 
tradition  is  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news.  The  tone  of  the  life  of  the 
church  you  serve  will  be  set  when  you  stand  in  the  pulpit  to  preach.  Week 
after  week  as  you  stand  to  proclaim  the  good  news,  you  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  share  your  vision,  to  articulate  your  dreams,  to  share  what  les- 
sons you  have  learned  from  life’s  arena.  You  will  have  the  privilege  as  God 
has  laid  the  truth  on  your  heart  to  make  suggestions  to  the  gathered  people 
of  God  of  how,  together,  you  might  make  the  dreams  of  God  come  true  in 
the  place  where  you  stand  lor  service. 

It  is  my  belief,  after  a lifetime  of  observance,  that  preachers  who  are  ef- 
fective have  several  characteristics.  First,  they  have  content.  The  pulpit  is  a 
terrible  place  to  be  if  you  have  nothing  to  say.  The  content  must  be  biblically 
rooted  and  a reflection  of  a wide  awareness  of  life  through  reading,  obser- 
vation, and  experience.  Woodrow  Wilson,  himself  the  son  of  a Presbyterian 
minister,  once  observed  that  “proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  gospel  is  all  the 
preaching  it  has  survived.”'7  Week  after  week  you  stand  there,  dependent 
upon  God,  but  you  must  have  content.  It  is  a demanding  task. 

Bruce  Thielman  said  it  best  for  me  when  he  observed:  “To  preach,  to 
really  preach  is  to  die  naked  a little  each  time  and  to  know  each  time  that 
you  must  do  it  again.” 

To  preach  effectively  you  must  have  content — but  you  must  also  have 

,6  Claypool,  The  Preaching  Event , p.  28. 

'7  Robert  K.  Hudnut,  This  People,  This  Parish  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Zondervan,  Ministry 
Resources  Library,  1987),  p.  99. 
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passion.  It  you  are  not  convinced,  enthused,  convicted  by  the  truth  you  have 
to  share,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  you  will  convince  anyone  else,  or  persuade 
them  to  walk  with  you.  The  late  Gipsy  Smith,  evangelist  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration, was  approached  by  a young  minister  who  sought  his  help  in  finding 
a church.  Needing  to  know  something  about  the  young  man  and  his  ability, 
Gipsy  Smith  asked  the  obvious  question:  “Can  you  preach?"  Not  wanting 
to  seem  immodest  the  young  minister  said:  “I  guess  I wouldn’t  set  the 
Thames  River  on  fire.”  Gipsy  Smith  replied:  “I  guess  not.  But  if  I threw 
you  in,  would  you  make  a fizz?”'8 

You  must  have  content,  you  must  have  passion;  the  sheer  nobility  of  your 
task  should  give  you  some  passion  if  nothing  else  does.  Dr.  Martyn  Lloyd 
Jones,  greatly  used  of  God  in  Westminster  Chapel  in  London,  said  this  of 
his  task:  “I  gave  up  nothing;  I received  everything.  1 count  it  the  highest 
honor  that  God  can  confer  on  any  [person]  to  call  him  [or  her]  to  be  a herald 
of  the  Gospel.”'9  The  effective  preacher  has  content,  passion,  and  the  ser- 
mons are  in  touch  with  life.  The  late  Carlyle  Marney  used  to  say  that  if  we 
listen  to  our  people  twenty  hours  per  week,  then  we  have  a right  to  speak 
to  them  twenty  minutes  on  Sunday  morning. 

Every  sermon  should  contain  a note  of  comfort,  because  before  you  will 
sit  people  whose  hearts  are  breaking  or  broken.  Every  sermon  should  con- 
tain a word  of  hope,  some  light  for  darkness,  some  healing  for  brokenness. 
Your  greatest  opportunity  to  be  pastoral  will  be  when  you  preach.  In  fact, 
few  people  will  seek  your  counsel  privately  who  do  not  experience  some- 
thing authentic  when  you  stand  in  the  pulpit  to  preach.  If  your  sermons  are 
in  touch  with  life  and  the  needs  of  people,  your  counsel  will  be  sought. 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  “The  ear  of  the  leader  must  ring  with  the 
voices  of  the  people.”  Preaching  and  people  go  together.  In  fact,  the  pastor 
who  is  unavailable  and  invisible  during  the  week  may  be  incomprehensible 
on  Sunday  morning. 

In  my  first  pastorate  I had  a next-door  neighbor,  an  elder,  a friend,  a 
retired  army  general,  who  became  like  a second  father  to  me.  He  was  a 
constant  source  of  wisdom  and  encouragement.  One  hot  August  Sunday  in 
Hinesville,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  I preached  a magnificent  sermon,  duly 
footnoted,  properly  exegeted,  on  “The  Bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Being  unable  to  exhaust  my  wisdom  on  the  subject  I had  also  prepared  a 
twenty-eight-page  paper  on  “The  Bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ" 
which  the  ushers  distributed  to  the  congregation  as  it  left  the  sanctuary. 

,8  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  A Bishop  Speaks  His  Mind  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1987),  p.  104. 

19  Hughes,  Liberating  Ministry , p.  127. 
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In  memory’s  eye  I can  still  see  the  stunned  look  on  people’s  faces  as  they 
passed  by  me  at  the  door,  briefly  shaking  hands,  clutching  that  paper  to  their 
chests.  That  afternoon  General  Fraser  called  me  and  asked  me  to  join  him 
for  breakfast  on  Monday  morning  at  the  Georgian  Terrace  Cafe — that  was 
Hinesville’s  equivalent  to  the  Ritz  Carlton. 

I joined  him  for  breakfast,  and  as  we  ate  he  was  very  encouraging.  He 
said,  in  fact,  that  I was  the  hardest  working  preacher  they  had  ever  had  in 
Hinesville  and  they  were  all  very  proud  and  pleased  that  I was  there.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  thinking  privately  that  it  was  obvious  why  he 
was  a general.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that  he  was  a very  shrewd  and  wise 
man. 

Then  he  said  that  in  his  judgment  I was  the  smartest  preacher  they  had 
ever  had  in  that  area  in  his  lifetime.  Again,  I thanked  him,  and  privately 
thought  that  if  it  were  in  my  power  I would  add  another  general’s  star  to 
my  great  friend’s  rank.  But  as  the  conversation  continued  he  said,  “I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  your  preaching.”  I will  never  forget  how  he  said  it:  “We 
don’t  need  all  of  the  alternatives  you  are  giving  us.”  Now,  get  the  scene, 
here  is  a twenty-five-year-old  preacher  and  a sixty-five-year-old  retired 
three-star  general,  and  I said,  “General,  I have  the  courage  of  my  convic- 
tions and  as  long  as  I am  your  preacher  and  pastor  I am  going  to  make  you 
people  think.”  The  general  put  his  knife  and  fork  down,  and  those  blue  eyes 
looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  he  said:  “Son,  let  me  put  it  another  way. 
You  are  boring  us  to  death.”  You  know,  even  I could  understand  the  drift 
of  that  comment.  I got  the  message  and  it  was  a morning  that  transformed 
my  ministry.  I knew  that  the  general  was  my  friend,  that  he  wished  for  me 
the  fulfillment  of  my  dreams  as  a minister,  so  I asked,  “What  should  I do?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  would  not  tell  you  what  to  do,  but  I can  give  you  a 
clue.  You  remember  yesterday  when  you  preached  that  the  Caines  family, 
Willard,  Margie,  and  their  four  children,  were  seated  on  one  pew  right  in 
front  of  you?”  I acknowledged  that  I remembered  seeing  them.  “You 
know,”  said  the  general,  “that  Willard  runs  the  filling  station  just  across  the 
courthouse  square.  I would  think  when  you  stand  up  to  preach  that  you 
ought  to  ask  the  question:  ‘Will  what  I say  today  help  Willard  Caines  pump 
gas  on  Monday  morning?’  ” 

It  has  become  the  question  of  all  questions  for  me  as  I prepare  to  preach. 
When  this  sermon,  a word  from  God,  rooted  in  the  biblical  story,  confronts 
the  arena  of  reality  that  is  life,  does  it  help?  To  those  who  are  fallen,  are 
they  lifted?  To  those  who  are  discouraged,  do  they  find  hope?  To  those 
dealing  with  problems  that  cannot  be  solved,  and  will  not  go  away,  do  they 
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find  some  strength  to  cope?  To  the  persons  who  are  caught  in  some  covert 
behavior  ot  sin,  does  it  reach  out  to  them  and  say,  “Come  up  out  of  that 
disgrace  and  walk  in  the  light  and  respond  to  the  highest  you  know”?  Does 
it  strengthen  the  hand  ot  the  forces  of  good  to  change  some  things  that  need 
changing? 

The  sermons  must  touch  life  with  an  authentic  word  from  God  or  you 
are  merely  standing  in  a sacred  place,  a place  of  great  promise  and  oppor- 
tunity answering  questions  that  no  one  is  asking.  The  sermon  should  touch 
life  with  the  message,  to  quote  Hans  Kiing,  that  God  is  a God  of  love: 

He  is  a God  who  does  not  always  merely  demand,  but  gives;  who  does 
not  oppress,  but  liberates;  who  does  not  make  people  ill  . . . but  heals 
them.  He  is  a God  who  spares  those  who  fall  . . . who  forgives  instead 
of  condemning,  liberates  instead  of  punishing,  makes  grace  rule  in- 
stead of  law.20 

As  your  sermons  touch  life,  you  are  pastoral,  but  you  are  also  a prophet. 
I know  many  of  you  believe  that  the  prophetic  role  is  an  important  part  of 
preaching.  So  do  I.  But,  let  me  tell  you  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who 
denounced  the  sins  of  their  people,  wept,  rent  their  clothes,  walked  with 
sorrow  in  the  streets  because  they  loved  their  people.  My  belief  is  that  the 
pastoral  and  prophetic  voice  from  the  pulpit  go  together;  one  without  the 
other  creates  an  imbalance. 

I can  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a subject  you  can  think  of  that  I have  not 
dealt  with  from  the  pulpit  of  Peachtree  Presbyterian  Church:  abortion,  ho- 
mosexuality, AIDS,  drugs,  racism,  nuclear  disarmament,  you  have  it.  I have 
had  no  massive  defections — some  threats  of  lawsuits — one  person  threat- 
ened to  burn  my  house  down.  Other  than  that,  there  were  no  real  problems. 

The  pastoral  and  prophetic  always  go  together.  If  your  people  know  that 
you  genuinely  love  them,  they  will  receive  any  word  of  God  from  your 
mouth. 

The  effective  preacher  has  content,  passion,  the  sermons  touch  life,  and 
the  preacher  preaches  for  a verdict.  When  the  people  of  God  gather  for 
worship  and  the  proclamation  of  the  word,  the  people  and  the  moment 
should  merge  at  the  point  of  a decision.  You  should  always  challenge  for  a 
decision  for  Christ. 

Don’t  ever  take  the  moment  of  preaching  lightly  at  the  point  of  decision. 
Words  are  powerful  agents  of  change,  words  can  make  things  happen.  Gert 
Behanna,  describing  a decisive  moment  in  life  said,  “God  happened  to  me!” 


Hans  Kiing,  Why  I Am  Still  a Christian  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1987),  p.  50. 
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God  can  happen  to  many;  as  you  preach,  preach  always  for  a verdict,  a 
decision  for  Christ. 

Well,  I must  close  now,  there  is  so  much  on  my  heart  that  I wanted  to 
share.  Young  graduates,  the  greatest  opportunity  of  my  lifetime  is  before  the 
church  today  if  we  will  just  be  the  church. 

I commission  you  today,  as  just  one  parish  minister,  to  be  Christ’s  van- 
guard. 

I challenge  you  to  do  your  best.  Christ  deserves  nothing  less! 

On  VE  Day  in  Europe  many  of  the  concentration  camps  were  found  and 
the  prisoners  were  set  free.  The  conditions  were  horrible,  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  people  were  dying  every  day  because  of  starvation,  disease, 
and  neglect.  Some  would  never  see  the  victory.  When  the  liberating  armies 
came  it  would  be  too  late  for  them.  One  man,  lying  on  a filthy  cot,  was  so 
weak  he  could  not  get  up  when  the  liberators  cut  the  wire  fence  down  and 
were  there  to  set  him  free.  He  knew  that  he  would  never  live  long  enough 
to  get  home  so  he  pulled  a GI  down  to  him  and  said  in  a husky  weak  voice: 
“Would  you  do  this  one  thing  for  me?”  The  soldier  agreed  and  the  man 
asked  this:  “Would  you  find  my  wife  when  you  get  back  to  the  states  and 
tell  her  that  1 had  the  joy  of  knowing  the  war  is  won!”2'  I remind  you  that 
you  are  on  the  winning  side.  Victory  is  ours! 

I have  read  a lot  during  the  last  two  months  as  I have  been  recuperating 
from  bypass  surgery.  I discovered  some  books  written  by  Richard  Selzer,  a 
professor  at  Yale  University  Medical  School,  which  I enjoyed  very  much. 
Let  me  share  a quote  from  a book  of  his  essays  called  Mortal  Lessons:  Notes 
on  the  Art  of  Surgery. 

I stand  by  the  bed  where  a young  woman  lies,  her  face  postoperative, 
her  mouth  twisted  in  palsy,  clownish.  A tiny  twig  of  the  facial  nerve, 
the  one  to  the  muscles  of  her  mouth,  has  been  severed.  She  will  be  thus 
from  now  on.  The  surgeon  had  followed  with  religious  fervor  the 
curve  of  her  flesh;  I promise  you  that.  Nevertheless,  to  remove  the 
tumor  in  her  cheek,  I had  cut  the  little  nerve. 

Her  young  husband  is  in  the  room.  He  stands  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bed,  and  together  they  seem  to  dwell  in  the  evening  lamplight, 
isolated  from  me,  private.  Who  are  they,  I ask  myself,  he  and  this  wry- 
mouth  I have  made,  who  gaze  at  and  touch  each  other  so  generously, 
greedily?  The  young  woman  speaks. 


21  William  H.  Hinson,  ,4  Place  to  Dig  In  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1987),  pp.  37-38. 
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“Will  my  mouth  always  be  like  this?”  she  asks. 

“Yes."  I say,  “it  will.  It  is  because  the  nerve  was  cut.” 

She  nods  and  is  silent.  But  the  young  man  smiles.  “I  like  it,”  he  says. 

“It  is  kind  of  cute.” 

All  at  once  I know  who  he  is.  I understand,  and  I lower  my  gaze. 
One  is  not  bold  in  an  encounter  with  a god.  Unmindful,  he  bends  to 
kiss  her  crooked  mouth,  and  I am  so  close  I can  see  how  he  twists  his 
own  lips  to  accommodate  to  hers,  to  show  that  their  kiss  still  works.22 

Isn't  that  what  the  incarnation  is  all  about:  God  in  Christ,  accommodating 
himself  to  our  condition  to  save  us?  Can  we  not  as  his  ministers  give  our 
lives  to  telling  the  world  that  the  kiss  still  works? 

I conclude  with  the  words  of  a fine  old  hymn: 

O for  a thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  dear  Redeemer’s  praise, 

The  glories  of  my  God  and  king, 

The  triumphs  of  His  grace! 

Jesus,  the  name  that  charms  our  fears, 

That  bids  our  sorrows  cease; 

Tis  music  in  the  sinner’s  ears, 

'Tis  life,  and  health,  and  peace. 

He  breaks  the  power  of  reigning  sin, 

He  sets  the  prisoner  free; 

H is  blood  can  make  the  sinful  clean, 

H is  blood  availed  for  me. 

My  gracious  Master  and  my  God, 

Assist  me  to  proclaim, 

To  spread  through  all  the  earth  abroad, 

The  honors  of  Thy  name. 

Charles  Wesley,  1739 

Amen. 


22  Richard  Selzer,  Mortal  Lessons:  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Surgery  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, 1974),  pp.  45-46. 


Of  Bibles,  Pornography,  and  Drugs 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 

Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  1988 
by  the  President  of  the  Seminary 

A tourist  who  crosses  the  border  from  Hungary  into  Romania  is  asked 
three  questions  by  the  customs  officials.  “Do  you  have  any  Bibles?”  “Do 
you  have  any  ‘porno’?”  “Do  you  have  any  drugs?” 

Bibles,  “porno,”  and  drugs.  Both  the  combination  and  the  sequence  are 
startling.  All  three  are  clearly  viewed  officially  as  having  undesirable  influ- 
ences upon  society.  In  spite  of  our  American  tolerance  of  pornography  and 
abuse  of  illegal  drugs,  the  second  two  questions  are  understandable.  Por- 
nography and  drugs  are  socially  destructive.  But  why  the  first  question? 
Why  are  Bibles  included  in  this  trilogy  of  contraband? 

According  to  those  with  whom  we  spoke  on  our  recent  trip  to  Hungary, 
the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  Bibles  into  Romania  is  but  one 
indication  of  the  government’s  oppression  of  the  two  million  ethnic  Hun- 
garians who  live  in  Transylvania.  This  oppression  takes  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  religious  forms.  Because  the  majority  of  these  Hun- 
garian-speaking Romanians  are  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  ban 
on  Bibles  represents  an  official  effort  to  cut  them  off  from  their  theological 
and  spiritual  roots.  Apparently,  the  Romanian  government  recognizes 
something  that  we  have  either  forgotten  or  trivialized.  It  recognizes  that 
human  life  can  be  understood  and  shaped  in  a community  of  faith  that  takes 
seriously  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  recognizes  further  that  hu- 
man life  so  understood  and  shaped  by  the  biblical  witness  to  the  living  God 
not  only  gives  such  communities  of  faith  their  identity  but  makes  them  a 
threat  to  all  alien  ideologies. 

I tell  you  these  things  on  your  graduation  day  for  three  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  the  situation  in  Transylvania  is  not  only  fresh  in  my  mind  but  heavy 
on  my  heart.  It  is  so  serious  that  many  Hungarians  fear  that  it  will  lead 
inevitably  to  genocide.  Ever  the  pragmatist,  I asked  one  refugee  what  we  in 
America  can  do  to  help.  His  answer  was  sobering.  “You  can  do  nothing  for 
us  but  pray.”  In  response  to  this  answer,  I encourage  you  to  add  the  people 
of  Transylvania  to  your  list  of  concerns  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world 
and  to  pray  for  them. 

My  second  reason  is  more  personal.  One  of  your  classmates  today  is  a 
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Hungarian-speaking  Reformed  Christian  who  lives  in  Transylvania.  His 
wife  and  child  are  there  today.  His  father  and  mother  are  engaged  in  min- 
istry there  even  as  we  speak,  his  father  being  the  pastor  of  a Reformed  con- 
gregation. His  presence  among  us  brings  the  situation  home  to  us  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  presence  of  Lebanese  and  South  African  students  brings 
home  to  us  the  pain  and  suffering  of  their  native  lands.  The  international 
character  of  the  Class  of  1988  compels  you  to  envision  and  conduct  your 
future  ministries  in  global  as  well  as  local  terms. 

My  third  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this  situation  is  theological. 
Yes,  one  last  theological  word  before  you  go  forth  from  this  chapel  to  the 
places  of  ministry  to  which  you  have  been  or  will  be  called.  It  is  a word  of 
reminder.  Remember  what  the  Romanian  border  guards  know  full  well, 
that  the  Bible  is  a dangerous  book.  It  is  the  historical  and  literary  medium 
of  the  word  of  God  that  comes  to  us  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That 
power  seeks  to  transform  human  life  in  all  of  its  dimensions,  from  the  per- 
sonal to  the  relational  to  the  social  to  the  political. 

As  Paul  Ricoeur  points  out,  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  found  nei- 
ther “behind  the  text”  nor  “in  the  text”  but  “in  front  of  the  text.”  In  spite 
of  its  literary  diversity,  in  spite  of  its  historical  problems,  yes,  and  in  spite  of 
its  alleged  androcentrism,  the  Bible  projects  a message  that  opens  to  us  “a 
new  way  of  being  in  the  world.”  That  way  is  called  by  Christians  the  way 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  way  of  obedient  faith  and  of  faithful  obedience. 

To  this  life  and  world-transforming  ministry  of  the  Word  in  all  of  its 
different  forms  we  now  commit  you.  The  faculty  has  taught  you  the  very 
best  that  it  knows  and  believes.  With  your  diploma  in  hand,  you  will  no 
longer  be  accountable  to  your  teachers  for  the  quality  of  your  work.  Nor 
will  you  be  merely  accountable  to  the  churches  and  schools  that  you  serve. 
But  you  will  be  accountable  in  an  ultimate  sense  to  the  God  who  has  called 
you  to  this  ministry. 

As  the  Paul  of  the  Pastoral  Letters  put  it  to  Timothy:  “Do  your  best  to 
present  yourself  to  God  as  one  approved,  a worker  who  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word  of  truth”  (2  Tm.  2:15). 

In  a world  that  fears  Bibles,  “porno,”  and  drugs,  those  are  the  words  to 
live  by. 


In  the  Wilderness, 
Awaiting  the  Land:  The 
Daughters  of 
Zelophehad  and 
Feminist  Interpretation 

by  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld  is  professor  of 
Old  Testament  literature  and  the  director 
of  Ph.D.  studies  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  An  ordained  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, she  is  a member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches’  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  and  of  the  Revised  Stan- 
dard Version  Bible  Committee.  Her  most 
recent  boo\  is  Faithfulness  in  Action: 
Loyalty  in  Biblical  Perspective.  Professor 
Sal{enfeld’s  inaugural  address  was  pre- 
sented in  Miller  Chapel  on  April  27,  1988. 


Inaugural  Address 


I.  Introduction 

I would  like  to  begin  this  afternoon  with  a few  (all  too  few)  words  of 
thanks  to  the  many  women  and  men  who  have  brought  me  not  only  to 
this  occasion,  but  specifically  to  the  topic  I have  chosen.  To  the  many  pastors 
and  laypersons  scattered  around  the  country  who  have  pressed  the  question, 
How  do  feminists  read  the  Bible?  to  the  feminist  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sional circles  of  biblical  scholars  who  have  struggled  with  the  questions  of 
appropriate  methodology,  to  faculty  colleagues  here  of  many  varying  views 
who  are  not  afraid  to  ask  hard  questions,  and  especially  to  those  doctoral 
students  who  have  insisted  on  my  responsibility  to  offer  critical  support  and 
guidance  as  they  too  struggle  with  how  to  put  together  the  terms  “feminist,” 
“biblical  scholar,”  and  “Christian”  into  a meaningful  whole,  I offer  my 
thanks  for  your  encouragement  and  your  insight.  The  road  before  us  is  too 
difficult  for  any  of  us  to  want  to  traverse  it  alone. 

While  the  genre  of  “inaugural  lecture”  is  not  tightly  defined,  one  possible 
purpose  of  such  a lecture  is  to  set  out  something  of  the  professor’s  agenda 
for  future  study.  And  so  I share  with  you  today  something  of  what  all  those 
folk  I just  thanked  keep  pushing  me  to  look  at,  an  area  that  is  sure  to  occupy 
much  of  my  research  and  teaching  in  the  coming  years. 

First,  an  introductory  word  about  the  title.  You  have  before  you  copies  of 
the  RSV  text  of  Numbers  27  and  36,  the  two-part  narrative  concerning  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad.  According  to  the  overall  framework  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  story  is  set  in  the  Plains  of  Moab,  across  the  Jordan  River  from 
Jericho.  Though  the  setting  is  a territory  eventually  to  be  claimed  for  some 
Israelite  tribes,  yet  the  people  are  still  “in  the  wilderness”  in  the  theologically 
symbolic  sense  that  they  have  not  yet  crossed  the  Jordan  River. 
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Likewise,  feminist  biblical  interpretation  is  “in  the  wilderness,  awaiting 
the  land  in  at  least  three  respects:  first,  those  engaged  in  feminist  biblical 
study  have  left  the  security  of  a known  world  of  scholarship  with  its  recog- 
nizable debates  and  rules  and  find  themselves  in  an  environment  where 
there  is  far  less  certainty  or  ordinary  source  of  sustenance.  Second,  “wilder- 
ness" symbolizes  a context  of  living  in  continuing  hope  for  “land,”  a hope 
not  just  for  space  but  for  place  within  the  scholarly  community  and  within 
the  church,  a hope  not  yet  fully  realized.  And  third,  “wilderness”  represents 
also  for  feminists  a place  of  dissension  and  dispute  along  the  journey,  even 
as  it  did  for  Isarel  of  old.1 

In  this  lecture  I want  first  to  illustrate  for  you  some  of  the  character  of 
the  dispute  over  interpretive  method  as  I see  it  in  feminist  interpretations  of 
biblical  texts  about  women,  and  then  to  try  to  identify  some  key  elements  of 
the  ongoing  discussion  that  must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  move  ahead.  For 
the  first  part  of  this  task,  the  illustration,  I invite  you  to  consider  the  story 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  as  I present  to  you  three  alternative  in- 
terpretive efforts,  each  one  of  my  own  devising,  that  seek  to  illustrate  with 
a single  text  three  main  approaches  that  I find  in  feminist  exegesis.  I have 
chosen  this  story  in  part  because  of  my  own  longstanding  interest,  but  also 
because  it  is  not  well  known  or  much  written  upon,  so  that  we  may  all  bring 
a bit  less  baggage  to  the  discussion.  To  the  extent  that  the  three  interpreta- 
tions represent  “ideal  types,”  they  are  probably  subject  to  questions  associ- 
ated with  that  genre.  Nonetheless,  I hope  the  device  will  be  heuristically 
useful.  Now,  it  is  very  important  for  this  process  that  all  of  you  as  hearers, 
and  especially  the  biblical  experts  among  you,  listen  to  these  three  interpre- 
tations with  a temporary  suspension  of  judgment,  or  better  put,  with  every 
effort  to  make  your  responses  critically  self-reflective.  That  is,  for  the  sake 
of  preparing  for  the  second  part  of  the  lecture,  it  is  important  to  ask  yourself 
not  just  whether  you  agree  with  the  emphasis  or  substance  of  each  of  the 
three  interpretations,  but  why  you  respond  as  you  do. 

1 Elaine  Showalter  of  the  Princeton  University  faculty  has  highlighted  the  theme  of  “wil- 
derness” in  its  feminist  dimension  for  the  study  of  literature  in  her  essay  “Feminist  Criticism 
in  the  Wilderness”  (originally  published  in  Critical  Inquiry  8 [Winter  1 98 1 ];  reprinted  in 
E.  Showalter,  ed.,  The  New  Feminist  Criticism:  Essays  on  Women,  Literature,  and  Theory  [New 
York:  Pantheon  Books,  1985],  pp.  243-270).  Showalter  adapts  the  theme  from  the  title  of 
Geoffrey  Hartman’s  Criticism  in  the  Wilderness:  The  Study  of  Literature  Today  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1980).  Hartman  in  turn  based  his  title  on  Matthew  Arnold’s  use  of 
“wilderness”  in  his  essay  “The  Function  of  Criticism  in  the  Present  Time,”  available  in  The 
Complete  Woifs  of  Matthew  Arnold , ed.  R.  H.  Super  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  1960-1977),  vol.  3,  pp.  258-290. 
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II.  Three  Interpretations 

Here  then  is  the  first  interpretation.  The  five  women,  Mahlah,  Noah, 
Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah,  show  remarkable  initiative  in  approaching 
Moses  with  their  case.  As  unmarried  women  whose  father  has  died,2  they 
represent  those  in  the  community  with  the  least  power  and  the  most  to  lose. 
Yet  they  dare  to  challenge  God’s  own  spokesperson  Moses,  and  even  im- 
plicitly to  suggest  that  God’s  own  decrees  given  through  Moses  may  have 
overlooked  an  important  point.  Although  there  are  other  biblical  narratives 
in  which  someone  appeals  for  justice,  the  appeal  is  usually  based  on  what  is 
known  of  God’s  will,  rather  than  presenting  a challenge  to  it.  And  the 
women  do  not  approach  Moses  privately;  no,  they  make  a challenge  in  the 
most  public  arena  possible.  The  event  takes  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent 
of  meeting,  God’s  own  sanctuary  and  the  locus  of  divine  appearance,  in  the 
presence  not  just  of  Moses,  but  also  of  Eleazer  the  priest,  the  leaders,  and  all 
the  congregation.  Everyone  is  listening.  “Give  to  us  a possession  among  our 
father’s  brothers!”  In  their  presentation  to  Moses  the  women  cleverly  use 
the  one  point  of  appeal  that  will  surely  be  the  most  telling  in  their  effort  to 
acquire  property  rights,  as  they  bring  forward  the  point  that  their  father’s 
name  might  be  lost  from  the  roster  of  Israel.  Allusions  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter of  Numbers  to  the  sonlessness  of  Zelophehad  (26:33)  and  to  the  propor- 
tional distribution  ol  land  “according  to  the  number  of  names”  (26:52)  have 
set  the  stage  for  this  claim.  Even  so,  the  boldness  ol  the  five  women,  their 
insistence  on  not  being  cast  aside  economically  within  the  land  of  promise 
for  lack  of  agricultural  land,  and  their  astuteness  in  pursuing  their  goal 
catch  the  reader’s  attention  in  the  opening  scene. 

Moses  then  consults  the  deity,  and  hears  Yahweh’s  declaration  that  the 
daughters  ol  Zelophehad  are  right  and  that  they  shall  be  given  their  father’s 
inheritance,  as  an  inheritance  among  their  father’s  brothers.  Moreover,  the 
ruling  is  generalized  to  show  that  in  future  cases  where  there  is  no  son, 
daughters  shall  always  have  precedence  over  other  male  relatives.  The  text 
does  not  record  explicitly  Moses’  announcement  of  the  divine  decision  to  the 
five  women  and  the  listening  community,  but  we  may  imagine  the  rejoicing 
of  Mahlah,  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah  and  the  murmur  of  varied 
reactions  from  the  leaders  and  the  populace.  At  least  the  women  were  not 
punished  for  daring  to  question  Moses,  as  his  sister  Miriam  had  been  earlier 

2 Their  mother,  not  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  presumed  also  to  have  died  in  the  wilderness 
as  part  of  the  generation  who  left  Egypt,  as  have  all  male  relatives  of  their  father  who  were 
part  of  that  generation. 
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(Nm.  12).  Women’s  boldness  had  actually  led  to  a new  ruling  from  God,  a 
ruling  allowing  inheritance  rights! 

The  sequel  to  this  event  is  narrated  in  Numbers  36.  The  male  relatives  of 
the  five  women  now  approach  Moses,  and  in  the  presence  of  “the  leaders, 
the  heads  of  the  ancestral  houses  of  all  the  Israelites,”  they  remind  Moses  of 
the  previous  divine  ruling  and  point  out  the  problem  they  have  with  it.  If 
the  women  marry  outside  their  own  tribe,  the  land  they  have  inherited  will 
not  remain  within  the  allotment  of  Zelophehad’s  tribe;  even  the  jubilee  will 
not  serve  to  rectify  this  change  of  landholding.  Note  that  in  this  sequel  the 
place  of  the  meeting  is  not  specified  and  the  audience  consists  only  of  the 
(male)  heads  of  ancestral  houses.  Not  the  tent  of  meeting  nor  the  priest  nor 
the  congregation  is  mentioned.  And  Mahlah,  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and 
Tirzah  are  conspicuous  by  their  narrative  absence  in  this  scene.  Immediately 
Moses  commands  the  Israelites  “by  the  word  of  the  Lord”  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zelophehad  must  marry  within  their  own  clan,  so  that  the  land  will 
stay  within  the  tribe;  and  again  the  ruling  is  generalized  to  all  such  cases. 
Here,  in  contrast  to  the  narrative  of  chapter  27,  what  the  narrator  reports  is 
Moses’  speech  of  command  to  the  Israelites,  not  Yahweh’s  speech  of  com- 
mand to  Moses.  The  women  themselves  are  completely  invisible,  and  the 
deity  is  present  only  by  indirection.  In  fact,  the  solution  of  restricted  mar- 
riage appears  quite  abruptly,  since  (unlike  the  daughters)  the  male  relatives 
have  not  themselves  suggested  a possible  resolution  for  their  complaint. 
Moses’  pronouncement  that  “the  tribe  of  the  Josephites  is  right”  must  per- 
tain only  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  complaint,  not  to  any  proposed  solution. 
The  story  concludes  (vv.  10-12)  with  the  notice  that  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  Hog- 
lah, Milcah,  and  Noah  “did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.”  The  narrator’s 
effort  to  say  that  “they  all  lived  happily  ever  after”  only  highlights  the  pain- 
ful realization  that  the  gain  for  women  in  one  sphere  led  only  to  restriction 
in  another  sphere  of  their  existence.  The  story  as  a whole  is  a story  of  great 
celebration  of  women  who  inherit  the  promise,  and  of  their  own  initiative 
in  securing  their  future.  Yet  the  story  ends  on  a more  somber  note  of  re- 
minder of  the  limits  of  those  gains. 

Now  a second  interpretation.  Although  the  two  parts  of  the  story  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  both  concern  women  and  land,  the  narrative  con- 
tent and  features  of  the  storytelling  suggest  that  the  two  parts  have  rather 
different  concerns  at  center  stage.  In  each  case,  the  focal  concern  is  a prob- 
lem faced  by  a male  in  a patriarchal  culture.  The  first  story  (chap.  27)  is  told 
to  address  the  concern  of  men  who  are  anxious  about  the  meaning  of  life 
and  death  in  the  face  of  the  tragedy  of  having  fathered  only  daughters,  but 
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no  son.  Not  only  the  land-inheritance  scheme,  but  also  and  even  more  im- 
portant, the  carrying  on  of  the  family  name,  was  understood  to  be  depen- 
dent on  male  offspring.  The  problem  is  introduced  already  in  the  brief  al- 
lusion to  Zelophehad’s  sonlessness  in  chapter  26.  Now  the  narrator  places 
the  concern  of  every  such  Israelite  man  into  the  mouth  of  his  daughters: 
“Why  should  the  name  of  our  father  be  taken  away  from  his  family,  because 
he  had  no  son?”  Although  this  was  doubtless  a more  existential  concern  for 
the  male  Israelite,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  daughters  them- 
selves participated  in  and  assumed  this  cultural  perspective.  Certainly  the 
narrator  would  have  assumed  that  the  daughters  assumed  it.  The  proposed 
solution  to  the  problem  of  preserving  Zelophehad's  name  is  not  self-evident 
to  a modern,  highly  mobile,  western  reader,  although  the  intimacy  of  tie 
between  family  name  and  ancestral  homestead  may  still  be  part  of  the  ethos 
of  some  farm  families  and  a few  others.  The  text  simply  presupposes  a con- 
nection between  land  and  name,  and  the  narrator  presents  a story  to  show 
that  when  women  inherit  their  father’s  ancestral  property,  the  man’s  name 
is  thereby  preserved.  Although  the  basic  narrative  structure  relates  how  a 
new  case  law  came  into  being,  the  larger  implied  purpose  of  the  case  law 
allowing  women’s  inheritance,  as  the  narrative  presents  it,  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  father’s  name. 

The  second  part  of  the  narrative,  chapter  36,  again  centers  on  a man’s 
concern  in  a patriarchal  world,  but  the  problem  in  focus  here  is  a bit  differ- 
ent. Here  the  narrator  gives  attention  to  economic  interests  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  an  agricultural  economy.  The  content  of  the  story  focuses 
primarily  on  the  inheritance  legislation;  the  issue  of  the  father’s  name  dis- 
appears. Zelophehad’s  male  relatives  state  their  concern  in  theological  cate- 
gories, in  their  focus  on  the  maintaining  of  tribal  allotments  that  the  reader 
knows  are  to  be  given  out  in  accord  with  Yahweh’s  instruction,  and  in  their 
allusion  to  the  jubilee  as  the  time  when  all  allotments  are  to  be  returned  to 
their  original  status.  But  the  specific  legislation  announced  by  Moses  in  re- 
sponse to  their  theological  concern,  even  though  its  rationale  preserves  the 
theological  theme  of  tribal  allotment,  in  fact  restricts  the  marriages  of  Ze- 
lophehad’s daughters  and  of  all  such  women  much  more  narrowly,  to  a 
woman’s  own  clan  (RSV  “family”)  within  her  ancestral  tribe.  Despite  the 
more  overtly  theological  claims  of  chapter  36,  the  sacral  features  of  chapter 
27  (the  tent,  the  priest,  the  congregation,  God’s  address  to  Moses)  are  all 
missing  here.  The  place  is  not  specified,  and  those  who  hear  the  complaint 
to  Moses  are  those  an  ancient  Israelite  might  expect  to  be  present  in  matters 
ol  economic  dispute,  the  heads  of  the  ancestral  houses  (the  next  unit  smaller 
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than  a clan).  From  an  economic  and  sociological  perspective,  it  is  certain 
that  possession  of  arable  land  would  make  any  woman  in  Israel  extremely 
desirable  as  a marriage  prospect.  What  an  excellent  “dowry”  for  a woman 
to  offer  in  an  agricultural  economy!  Here  the  story  presents  a theological 
basis  for  reducing  such  a woman’s  marriage  options  and  for  reducing  the 
range  for  squabbling  among  eligible  males.  The  invisible  daughters  are  little 
more  than  pawns  in  a potential  land  dispute.  The  narrator’s  concluding 
report  of  the  obedience  of  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Noah  to 
Moses’  command  tells  the  reader  not  only  that  “the  plan  worked,”  but  also 
that  the  entire  second  generation  was  finally  obedient  in  every  detail  and 
thus  paradigmatic  for  the  desired  behavior  of  all  future  generations.3  The 
paradigm  allows  for  the  possibility  of  change  in  (or  supplementation  of)  the 
rules,  but  it  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  perfect  compliance  once  a decision 
has  been  rendered.  Decision  making  is  represented  as  Yahweh’s,  but  is  cul- 
turally attached  to  the  male  power  figures  of  the  community. 

Finally,  a third  interpretation.  Numbers  27  and  36  are  two  stories  of  in- 
determinate age,  although  most  “mainline”  scholars  would  attribute  both 
texts  in  their  present  form  to  the  exilic  period  or  later.  Joshua  17:3-6  records 
the  allotment  of  territory  to  Mahlah,  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah 
and  alludes  to  the  narrative  of  Numbers  27,  but  scholars  are  unable  to  locate 
their  territory  precisely  or  even  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  they 
were  historical  figures  remembered  from  an  early  period.  Whatever  the 
background  of  the  tradition,  the  Numbers  texts  function  now  mainly  to 
support  certain  case  laws  concerning  inheritance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  mar- 
riage, on  the  other,  that  had  importance  for  nascent  Judaism  in  the  postexilic 
period.  The  separation  of  the  two  texts  by  eight  chapters  of  intervening 
material  (itself  very  disparate)  suggests  that  they  represent  two  different  au- 
thors, redactors,  or  contributors  (depending  on  one’s  view  of  how  Numbers 
came  into  its  present  shape).  This  perspective  is  confirmed  by  the  kinds  of 
difference  in  detail  and  structure  noted  in  connection  with  the  first  inter- 
pretation given  above,  kinds  of  shifts  that  it  seems  unlikely  a single  author 
would  have  made.  These  two  texts  offer  the  possibility  of  at  least  four  in- 
sights into  the  place  of  women  in  Judean  culture  of  the  postexilic  period. 
(The  question  of  the  chronological  and  geographical  extent  of  the  validity 
of  any  of  the  following  observations  would  have  to  be  carefully  evaluated.) 

First,  chapter  27  may  suggest  that  ordinary  women  were  permitted  direct 

5 On  the  two-part  division  of  Numbers  into  a first  generation  of  disobedience  and  a second 
generation  of  full  obedience,  see  D.  Olson,  The  Death  of  the  Old  and  the  Birth  of  the  New:  The 
Framework^  of  the  Boo\  of  Numbers  and  the  Pentateuch  (Chico,  Cal.:  Scholars  Press,  1985). 
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access  to  the  male  authority  structure  to  make  appeal  in  their  own  right;  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a man  to  make  this  appeal  on  their  behalf.  The  story 
(1  Kgs.  3:16-28)  of  the  two  harlots  who  appeared  before  Solomon  with  their 
dispute  over  motherhood  of  an  infant  may  also  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
possibility.  These  stories  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to  assess  whether  such 
direct  access  was  routine  lor  all  women  or  whether  it  was  exceptional.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  culture  generally  suggests  that  women  were  normally  un- 
der the  protection  and  authority  of  some  male  figure  throughout  their  lives, 
so  we  might  expect  that  women  would  routinely  make  appeal  through  these 
males.  On  that  assumption,  these  stories  could  be  memorable  accounts  of 
women  who  violated  the  norm.  Or  it  might  be  the  case  that  orphans  and 
harlots  were  not  under  the  protection  or  authority  of  any  male  relative  and 
were  therefore  in  a special  class  of  women  for  whom  direct  access  was  al- 
lowed. The  problem  merits  further  gathering  of  evidence,  including  cau- 
tious use  of  Ancient  Near  Eastern  literary  remains. 

Second,  Numbers  27  suggests  that  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  text  or 
later,  Judean  women  were  able  to  inherit  and  possess  property  under  limited 
and  prescribed  circumstances.  This  statement  presumes  that  the  legislation 
recorded  here  was  actually  in  effect,  that  is,  that  the  text  does  not  represent 
just  a proposal  that  never  gained  actual  acceptance  in  the  community.  The 
words  “inherit”  and  “possess”  are  used  advisedly,  in  avoidance  of  the  verb 
“to  own,”  which  is  not  part  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  generally.  Were  there 
other  means  by  which  women  could  come  into  control  of  property  (specifi- 
cally land,  not  goods,  in  this  case)?  We  should  be  careful  not  to  argue  from 
this  text  that  there  was  no  other  way,  even  though  our  tendency  is  to  assume 
that  women  were  rarely  in  control  of  real  estate.  Were  there  restrictions  on 
what  such  daughters  could  do  with  the  land  they  inherited  or  possessed,  by 
comparison  to  sons  or  other  male  relatives  who  received  land  in  the  same 
way?  Chapter  27  does  not  address  the  issue,  but  chapter  36  is  specifically 
concerned  with  one  such  limitation. 

So  third.  Numbers  36  suggests  that  at  least  for  the  period  of  this  text 
(chap.  36)  or  later,  daughters  who  inherited  property  in  the  absence  of  sons 
had  to  keep  the  property  fairly  closely  within  the  family  circle;  patrimonial 
property  rights  were  preserved  by  an  intraclan  restriction  on  the  women’s 
marriage  options.  In  considering  the  relationship  between  marriage  and 
property  in  the  period  it  is  important  to  avoid  overgeneralization.  The  text 
refers  only  to  the  daughters’  “inheritance”  (the  inherited  land),  not  to  any 
other  real  or  material  property  associated  with  marriage.  R.  Westbrook’s 
massive  study  “Old  Babylonian  Marriage  Law”  reveals  the  remarkable 
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complexity  of  legal  issues  surrounding  marriage  in  one  culture  of  the  An- 
cient Near  East.-1  Even  the  incredible  variety  of  contingencies  known  from 
the  evidence  in  the  Old  Babylonian  setting  offers  no  precise  parallel  to  the 
Zelophehad  case;  thus  we  are  warned  once  again  against  any  incautious 
generalizing  from  the  scanty  biblical  data. 

Fourth  (and  finally),  Numbers  36  might  offer  hints  about  marriage  cus- 
toms in  the  period  of  the  text.  Despite  the  implication  of  the  RSV’s  transla- 
tion of  verse  6,  the  Hebrew  of  Numbers  36  does  not  provide  any  certain 
clues  as  to  what  role  the  women  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  selecting  their 
marriage  partners  under  these  circumstances.  We  know  very  little  of  how 
marriage  partners  were  determined  in  Israel,  and  this  narrative  does  not 
help  us  gain  access  to  that  aspect  of  women’s  experience  in  the  biblical  pe- 
riod. But  there  is  some  evidence  to  be  gleaned  about  the  range  of  permissible 
marriages.  There  is  considerable  debate  in  the  sociological  literature  con- 
cerning the  exact  structure  and  function  of  Israel’s  tribal  system,  and 
whether  it  continued  to  have  a strong  structuring  influence  for  the  whole 
community  of  Yahweh  worshipers  as  late  as  the  postexilic  period  is  doubt- 
ful. But  even  if  Numbers  36  represents  a theological  ideal,  the  emphasis  on 
marriage  within  the  clan  in  this  situation  does  make  clear  that  marriages  in 
such  cases  were  to  be  made  “close  to  home,”  however  the  postexilic  com- 
munity defined  such  categories.  Recent  scholarship  has  shown  that  marriage 
between  a man  and  his  father’s  brother’s  daughter  (the  practical  outcome  of 
the  Zelophehad  case,  36:10)  was  regularly  permitted  under  the  legislation  of 
Leviticus  18  and  20,4  5 so  that  this  story  does  not  introduce  a closer  than  nor- 
mal exception  to  the  rules  of  incest  known  from  other  preserved  legislation.6 

III.  Method  in  Feminist  Interpretation 

Having  presented  to  you  these  three  interpretations,  let  me  now  suggest 
how  I see  them  in  relation  to  ongoing  feminist  work  in  biblical  studies, 
especially  in  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  indicate  what  areas  of  work  I see  called 
for  by  the  current  scene. 

First  of  all,  as  many  of  you  may  have  intuited,  very  little  of  the  content  of 

4 Doctoral  diss.  Yale  University,  1982. 

5 See  Susan  Rattray,  “Marriage  Rules,  Kinship  Terms  and  Family  Structure  in  the  Bible,” 
in  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  ig8y  Seminar  Papers,  ed.  K.  H.  Richards  (Atlanta:  Scholars 
Press,  1987),  pp.  537-544. 

6 Some  scholars  have  used  the  story  of  Judges  21  to  argue  that  tribal  exogamy  was  the 
norm  lor  Israel.  This  sweeping  generalization  seems  to  me  unwarranted,  since  the  fact  that 
some  tribes  swore  not  to  give  their  women  in  marriage  to  another  shows  only  that  marriage 
outside  the  tribe  was  permitted,  not  that  marriage  within  the  tribe  was  prohibited. 
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any  of  my  three  interpretations  forms  a part  of  the  published  literature  on 
these  two  chapters.  The  third  interpretation  contains  the  most  material  re- 
lated to  earlier  scholarly  work,  but  it  remains  distinctive  in  the  form  of  its 
approach  to  the  text,  namely  special  focus  on  learning  about  the  life  and 
experience  of  ancient  women.  All  three  interpretations  see  the  texts  through 
new  eyes,  ask  new  questions. 

At  the  same  time,  my  three  interpretations  represent  (albeit  in  a sketchy, 
nontechnical  way)  three  different  approaches  to  such  texts  that  I find  rep- 
resentative of  much  feminist  publication  in  biblical  studies.  Reminding  you 
again  that  such  distinctions  are  not  neat  and  that  no  one  should  be  strait- 
jacketed  by  such  labels,  I would  identify  the  first  approach  as  a literary  one, 
which  focuses  on  the  narrative  as  it  is  received  as  text,  with  interpretive 
constraints  provided  by  the  perceived  literary  design  and  by  grammatical 
and  syntactical  elements.  The  work  of  Phyllis  Trible  is  probably  the  best 
known  representative  of  this  approach,  and  some  of  the  work  of  Cheryl 
Exum  and  of  Mieke  Bal  also  fits  generally  into  this  type.7 8  Trible  identifies 
her  method  as  that  of  rhetorical  criticism.*  As  a type  of  literary  study,  this 
first  interpretive  method  may  be  described  as  a “formal”  literary  approach.9 

The  approach  exemplified  in  my  second  interpretation  is  also  within  the 
literary  realm,  but  it  concentrates  much  more  on  reading  the  text  as  a prod- 
uct of  its  own  culture.  Interpretive  constraints  of  what  would  be  imaginable 
or  probable  for  speakers  and  hearers  in  a particular  ancient  patriarchal  cul- 
ture are  thus  to  be  given  considerable  weight  in  assessing  literary  design,  as 
well  as  in  deciding  which  textual  clues  to  focus  on  and  how  to  assess  their 
significance  and  meaning.  This  approach  is  generally  similar  to  what  Meir 

7 See  Phyllis  Trible,  God  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Sexuality  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1978) 
and  Texts  of  Terror  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1984).  It  might  be  said  that  Numbers  27 
and  36  represent  respectively  the  celebrative  and  the  terrifying  categories  of  texts,  although 
the  restricting  of  women's  marriages  can  only  modestly  be  compared  to  the  terrors  ot  death 
and  rape  that  typify  the  narratives  in  Trible’s  second  study.  For  Cheryl  Exum,  see,  for  ex- 
ample, “You  Shall  Let  Every  Daughter  Live:  A Study  of  Ex.  1:8-2:10,”  in  The  Bible  and 
Feminist  Heimeneutics,  ed.  M.  A.  Tolbert  (Semeia  28;  Chico,  Cal.:  Scholars  Press,  1983),  pp. 
63-82.  For  Mieke  Bal,  see,  for  example,  “Sexuality,  Sin,  and  Sorrow:  The  Emergence  of  the 
Female  Character,”  in  her  Lethal  Love:  Feminist  Literaiy  Readings  of  Biblical  Love  Stories 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1987),  pp.  104-130. 

8 God  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Sexuality , p.  8. 

9 See  Susan  Lanser’s  analysis  of  Bal  and  Trible  in  her  “(Feminist)  Criticism  in  the  Garden: 
Inferring  Genesis  2-3,”  Semeia  41  (1988):  70.  Lanser  contrasts  this  approach  to  a “speech-act 
model”  of  communication  that  allows  for  “culture-specific  linguistic  rules  that  are  almost 
never  articulated,”  in  which  construal  of  a probable  context  in  which  the  text  was  produced 
also  plays  an  important  role.  Whether  or  not  her  labels  be  accepted  or  generalizable  to  other 
cases,  Lanser’s  two  types  of  literary  criticism  bear  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  two  ap- 
proaches I had  delineated  before  coming  upon  her  very  helpful  analysis. 
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Sternberg  describes  as  “discourse-oriented  analysis”  and  to  “speech-act”  lit- 
erary theory  as  explicated  by  Susan  Lanser.10  My  descriptive  name  for  it  is 
“culturally  cued  literary  reading.”  In  feminist  studies  this  approach  often 
concentrates  on  exposing  the  patriarchal  structures  and  values  and  the  an- 
drocentric concerns  underlying  the  narrative,  as  I have  tried  to  do  in  my 
second  illustrative  interpretation.  Scholars  engaged  in  this  kind  of  literary 
work  include  Esther  Fuchs,  T.  Drorah  Setel,  and  Renita  Weems." 

1'he  third  approach  may  be  described  as  one  focused  on  historical  inquiry 
rather  than  literary  study;  it  seeks  to  use  data  from  other  ancient  Semitic 
cultures,  as  well  as  comparative  sociological  models  and  material  remains 
found  by  archaeologists  in  order  to  begin  to  reconstruct  a clearer  and  more 
reliable  picture  of  women’s  life  in  ancient  Israel.  Biblical  sources  both  con- 
tribute to  this  picture  and  are  illumined  by  it.  Phyllis  Bird,  Tikvah  Frymer- 
Kensky,  and  Carol  Meyers  are  among  scholars  developing  this  approach.12 

In  feminist  publications  these  three  main  lines  of  investigation  have  up  to 
now  proceeded  along  more  or  less  parallel  tracks,  but  with  very  little  public 
or  published  conversation  among  their  proponents  as  to  the  relative  value, 
purpose,  or  outcome  of  the  methods  involved.'3  Why  this  lack  of  public 
conversation,  beyond  our  normal  human  tendency  to  talk  more  with  those 

10  Meir  Sternberg,  The  Poetics  of  Biblical  Narrative : Ideological  Literature  and  the  Drama  of 
Reading  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1987),  p.  15.  Lanser,  “(Feminist)  Criticism.” 

11  For  example,  Esther  Fuchs,  “The  Literary  Characterization  ot  Mothers  and  Sexual  Pol- 
itics in  the  Flebrew  Bible,”  in  Feminist  Perspectives  on  Biblical  Scholarship , ed.  A.  Yarbro 
Collins  (Chico,  Cal.:  Scholars  Press,  1985),  pp.  117-136;  T.  Drorah  Setel,  “Prophets  and  Por- 
nography: Female  Sexual  Imagery  in  Hosea,”  in  Feminist  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  ed. 
L.  Russell  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1985),  pp.  86-95;  Renita  Weems,  “Gomer:  Vic- 
tim of  Violence  or  Victim  of  Metaphor,”  presented  at  the  1987  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature,  forthcoming  in  Semeia.  Weems’s  dissertation,  “Sexual  Violence  as  an 
Image  for  Divine  Retribution  in  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,”  will  pursue  this  subject  in 
greater  detail. 

12  See,  for  example,  Phyllis  Bird,  “The  Place  of  Women  in  the  Israelite  Cultus,”  in  Ancient 
Israelite  Religion:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Franks  Moore  Cross,  ed.  P.  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  P.  D.  Hanson, 
and  S.  D.  McBride  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987),  pp.  397-420.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Bird  has  a strong  interest  in  the  implications  of  her  studies  for  interpretation  of  biblical  texts. 
For  Tikvah  Frymer-Kensky,  see,  for  example,  “The  Strange  Case  of  the  Suspected  Sotah 
(Numbers  V 1 1— 21 ),”  Vetus  Testamentum  34  (1984):  11-26;  for  Carol  Meyers,  “Procreation, 
Production,  and  Protection:  Male-Female  Balance  in  Early  Israel,”  )ownal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Religion  51  (1983):  569-593. 

'<  Examples  of  such  conversation  are  slowly  beginning  to  appear.  Lanser  points  to  her 
difficulties  with  the  work  of  Trible  and  Bal.  A forthcoming  essay  by  Fuchs  on  the  Jephthah’s 
daughter  narrative  will  raise  questions  about  Trible’s  method,  and  other  such  debates  about 
approach  to  specific  texts  might  be  cited.  Well-known  disagreements  such  as  that  between 
Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza  and  Rosemary  Ruether  (e.g.,  in  the  Review  Symposium  on 
Fiorenza’s  In  Memory  of  Her  in  Horizons  11  [1984k  146-150,  154-155)  are  focused  much  more 
on  hermeneutical  theory  than  on  interpretive  method  as  such. 
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with  whom  we  agree  most  and  have  most  in  common?  Let  me  suggest  two 
possible  reasons. 

First,  there  remains  a political  and  perhaps  also  a psychological  need  for 
biblical  scholars  pursuing  feminist  issues  to  work  together  despite  their  dis- 
agreements as  they  continue  their  wilderness  journey,  experiencing  them- 
selves as  a tiny  minority  whose  interests  are  regarded  as  low  priority  or  even 
as  frivolous  or  self-serving  by  many  guild  colleagues.  Whereas  the  guild  as 
a whole  can  form  large  groups  of  scholars  engaged  in  each  of  these  interpre- 
tive methods  generally  (and  many  subvarieties),  the  number  of  feminists 
using  these  methods  to  tackle  feminist  issues  in  Hebrew  Scripture  studies  is 
still  too  small  for  significant  subgroups  to  have  formed.  It  is  difficult  for 
persons  in  such  a situation  to  hear  one  another’s  questions  and  criticisms  in 
private,  much  less  in  public. 

Second,  among  Christian  feminist  biblical  scholars  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  interpretive  method  and  biblical  hermeneutics  may, 
ironically  enough,  be  a stumbling  block  to  conversation  about  method.  Fem- 
inist scholars  in  all  fields  have  a high  level  of  investment  in  the  relationship 
between  their  work  and  social  change,  no  matter  how  arcane  their  subject 
may  seem.  Feminists  engaged  in  biblical  studies  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  western  culture.  For  those  among  them  who  iden- 
tify themselves  as  part  of  the  Christian  tradition,  the  consequences  of  their 
work  for  their  own  understanding  of  the  faith  and  for  the  entire  life  of  the 
church  are  critically  important.  Each  person  who  works  as  “Christian,” 
“feminist,”  and  “biblical  scholar"  is  faced  constantly  with  two  closely  related 
questions:  is  my  interpretive  method  sufficiently  congruent  with  my  view 
of  the  Bible,  and  is  my  method  effective  in  helping  the  church  to  face  the 
theological  issues  raised  by  feminism,  in  helping  all  of  us  to  move  from 
wilderness  toward  promised  land?  The  difficulty  of  answering  these  ques- 
tions for  oneself,  the  urgency  of  forging  ahead  with  the  task  according  to 
one’s  own  best  understanding,  the  low  priority  assigned  to  these  questions 
by  the  guild  and  by  many  employing  institutions,  and  perhaps  even  hesi- 
tancy about  the  pain  and  risk  of  engaging  the  questions  with  those  who 
deeply  disagree,  all  conspire  against  sustained  conversation  around  the  ques- 
tion of  method. 

I would  like  to  pursue  this  problem  of  the  relationship  between  interpre- 
tive method  and  biblical  hermeneutics  for  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  Letty  Russell  has  described  as  the  “midas  touch” 
of  feminism,  in  which  everything  turns  not  to  gold  but  to  questions  of  au- 
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thority,14  shows  itself  here.  The  methods  Christian  feminist  interpreters  are 
choosing  may  well  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  their  understanding  of  how 
the  Bible  may  become  word  of  God  for  the  community  of  faith  in  our  day, 
even  though  the  connections  may  not  be  made  explicit.  Someone  using  a 
formal  literary  approach,  for  example,  might  want  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
the  text  itself  as  primary  conveyor  of  the  word  of  God,  so  that  any  possible 
meanings  in  the  text  itself  should  be  lifted  up  for  consideration.  Someone 
using  a culturally  cued  literary  approach  might  want  to  emphasize  parallels 
between  how  the  Bible  falls  short  of  reflecting  the  whole  community  of  faith 
that  gave  it  birth  and  how  our  contemporary  dominant  theologies  fall  short 
of  reflecting  the  whole  of  the  contemporary  community  of  faith.  Or,  some- 
one focusing  on  historical  reconstruction  might  want  to  emphasize  aspects 
of  one  or  another  of  the  faith  communities  of  the  biblical  period  as  a model 
for  male-female  relations  in  the  church  today. 

The  relationship  between  interpretive  method  and  hearing  the  word  of 
God  is  a particularly  acute  question  for  me  as  a feminist  steeped  in  the 
Reformed  heritage  and  teaching  Bible  at  a Presbyterian  seminary,  and  I 
hope  conversation  will  increase  around  this  question.  Let  me  indicate  briefly 
some  of  the  considerations  that  should  in  my  view  be  foundational  to  such 
a conversation. 

First,  it  must  be  realized  that  scholars  using  any  one  of  the  three  ap- 
proaches to  biblical  material  that  I have  outlined  can  find  themselves  in 
possibly  unresolvable  disputes  over  their  results.  Trible  reads  Genesis  2 as  a 
celebration  of  the  equality  of  male  and  female,  for  instance,  but  the  same 
kinds  of  formal  literary  criteria  have  been  used  to  argue  that  the  chapter  is 
in  fact  a “text  of  terror”  that  displays  subordination  of  the  woman.'5  It  is 
not  necessary  to  turn  to  a culturally  cued  approach  to  reach  this  result.  De- 
bate over  what  counts  as  evidence  and  how  to  assess  evidence  is  inherent  in 
each  approach,  not  just  a matter  of  dispute  among  them.  And  each  method 
is  capable  both  of  exposing  patriarchy  and  of  highlighting  challenges  to  pa- 
triarchy. 

Second,  no  one  method  of  interpretation  and  no  one  set  of  hermeneutical 
principles  will  guarantee  conclusions  appropriate  for  “doing  justly,  loving 
loyalty,  and  walking  attentively  with  God”  (Mi.  6:8).  This  is  readily  seen  in 

Russell,  Household  of  Freedom:  Authority  in  Feminist  Theology  (The  1986  Annie  Kinkead 
Warfield  Lectures,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1987), 
p.  12.  Russell  converts  the  traditional  phrase  into  the  “feminist  touch." 

15  In  brief  form  by  Rebecca  Clouse  in  “Considering  Speech  and  the  Structures  of  Reality: 
Gen.  2:18-24,”  paper  prepared  for  Feminist  Hermeneutics  course  at  Yale  Divinity  School, 
Oct.  8,  1985. 
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the  results  of  interpretation  of  key  portions  of  Genesis  i-ii  in  the  South 
African  Christian  context.  The  official  views  of  the  South  African  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  on  the  nature  and  use  of  Scripture  are  remarkably  similar 
in  expression  to  those  put  forward  in  the  1983  PC(USA)  statement  “Pres- 
byterian Understanding  and  Use  of  Holy  Scripture.”'6  Yet  the  South  Afri- 
can Dutch  Reformed  scholars  have  found  clear  biblical  support  (in  their 
view)  for  apartheid  hy  applying  these  principles  in  their  exegetical  and  her- 
meneutical work.  The  exegetical  results  of  other  scholars,  let  alone  their 
conclusions  concerning  the  implications  of  these  results  for  apartheid,  are 
needless  to  say  radically  different.  No  method  can  ensure  that  the  inter- 
preter will  advocate  God’s  kind  of  justice.  The  example  reminds  us  not  only 
that  biblical  interpretation  matters,  but  also  that  biblical  interpretation  is  a 
political  act,  an  act  with  consequences  for  the  church  and  the  world.  Any  of 
the  three  methods  of  interpretation  discussed  here  might  be  (and  has  been) 
used  in  support  of  the  silence  and  subordination  of  women — or  in  support 
of  their  voice  and  equality. 

Third,  precisely  because  biblical  interpretation  is  political,  and  because  all 
of  us  do  it  out  of  a tradition  (not  only  a tradition  of  content,  but  also  a 
tradition  of  method),  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  text  itself  (any  particular 
text,  or  the  canon  as  a whole)  be  heard  as  potential  corrective  to  and  judg- 
ment upon  our  own  interpretations  of  it.  1 believe  that  one  of  our  greatest 
aids  in  hearing  a text  afresh  is  the  hearing  of  someone  else’s  competing 
interpretation  of  that  text  (often  but  not  always  from  an  alternative  ap- 
proach). Yet  one  cannot  overemphasize  how  difficult  it  is  for  Christian  per- 
sons whose  sense  of  identity  is  self-consciously  rooted  in  a particular  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  to  engage  in  this  process  of  listening  to  other 
interpretations.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a Christian  feminist  has  based 
her  view  of  herself  on  a life-giving  interpretation  of  Genesis  2-3  that  says 
that  the  woman  corresponds  to  the  man  in  creation  and  that  the  woman’s 
conversation  with  the  snake  was  not  the  beginning  of  sin.  Now  she  reads 
that  another  feminist  scholar  has  declared  that  the  transforming  interpre- 
tation of  Genesis  2-3  cannot  be  correct,  that  the  text  really  means  that 
women,  created  second  and  sinning  first,  should  keep  silent  and  obey  their 
husbands.  Probably  this  woman’s  first  instinct  will  be  to  ignore  or  to  dis- 
credit by  any  means  available  this  interpretation  of  the  text  as  sexist,  un- 

16  These  views  are  incorporated  in  the  1974  document  of  the  Nederuitse  Gereformeerde 
Kerk  (Dutch  Reformed  Church)  entitled  “Human  Relations  and  the  South  African  Scene  in 
the  Light  of  Scripture.”  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  full  text  of  this  document,  which  is 
cited  by  W.  Vorster,  “The  Bible  and  Apartheid  1,”  Apartheid  Is  a Heresy , ed.  ).  W.  deGruchy 
and  C.  Villa-Vicencio  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1983),  pp.  95,  99-100. 
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less — unless  she  has  some  clear  way  to  free  herself  from  the  hermeneutical 
conclusion  that  silence  and  obedience  are  required  of  her  as  well.  Until  she 
possesses  a hermeneutic  adequate  to  deal  with  the  pervasive  patriarchy  of 
Scripture,  such  a woman  will  continue  to  latch  on  to  interpretations  that 
enable  her  to  gloss  over  biblical  patriarchy  and  androcentrism;  her  only  al- 
ternatives are  to  ignore  the  Bible  or  to  abandon  her  Christian  faith.  The 
possibility  of  real  listening  among  and  within  the  various  approaches  re- 
quires not  just  scholarly  openness,  but  also  some  prior  conversation  about 
the  way  proponents  of  each  approach  see  their  work  in  relation  to  biblical 
authority. 

The  literature  in  feminist  studies  presents  a range  of  such  hermeneutical 
proposals,'7  but  these  are  seldom  linked  with  comments  on  interpretive 
method.  Let  me  sketch  briefly  my  own  hermeneutical  model  and  then  com- 
ment on  my  interpretive  method  in  relation  to  it.  My  work  toward  a con- 
structive position  on  the  function  of  the  Bible  in  the  church  is  centered  in 
the  expression  “authority  in  community,”  which  has  its  roots  in  my  partici- 
pation in  the  preparation  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  study  on  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church.'8  De- 
scriptively, “authority  in  community”  recognizes  both  the  communal  pro- 
cess in  formation  of  the  canon  and  the  communal  character  of  centuries  of 
Christian  theological  reflection  based  on  the  Bible.  Constructively,  “author- 
ity in  community”  highlights  the  continuing  role  of  the  community  in  bib- 
lical interpretation  and  particularly  the  idea  that  the  word  of  God  comes  to 
the  community  in  its  encounter  with  the  text.'9 

17  See,  for  instance,  the  essays  by  Ruether,  Fiorenza,  and  Russell  in  Russell’s  Feminist  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible. 

18  As  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  World  Council  study,  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  U.S. A.  prepared  a working  paper 
entitled  “Authority-in-Community.”  Madeline  Boucher  drafted  a text  for  discussion  at  the 
March  1981  meeting  of  the  commission,  and  I served  on  a drafting  committee  to  hammer 
out  revisions  based  on  the  plenary  conversation.  Although  the  document  itself  did  not  ad- 
dress scriptural  authority,  its  title  and  the  conversation  around  it  marked  a turning  point  in 
my  own  thinking  about  Scripture. 

19  James  Sanders,  in  his  Canon  and  Community : A Guide  to  Canonical  Criticism  (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress  Press,  1984),  pp.  21-45,  emphasizes  the  intrinsic  pluralism  and  adaptability  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  selectivity  and  repetition  in  canon  formation.  His  work 
is  usef  ul  for  the  concept  of  authority  in  community  I am  outlining,  but  it  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  text  and  thus  does  not  in  my  view  go  far  enough  in  considering  how  God  might 
encounter  us  through  sensitive  attention  to  what  was  least  considered  and  least  incorporated 
as  the  canon  was  formed. 

Paul  Hanson’s  comments  on  “a  Hermeneutic  of  Engagement  and  the  Problem  of  Biblical 
Authority”  ( The  People  Called:  The  Growth  of  Community  in  the  Bible  [San  Francisco:  Harper 
& Row,  1986],  pp.  535-537)  and  on  Scripture  as  “the  foundational  chapter  in  a faith  com- 
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At  the  same  time,  the  concept  of  “authority  in  community”  explicitly 
undercuts  the  assumption  that  the  dominant  group  in  the  community  is 
necessarily  right.20  “Authority  in  community”  therefore  challenges  any  un- 
critical acceptance  of  the  results  of  historical  canon  formation  or  of  biblical 
interpretation,  since  the  whole  community  was  not  represented  either  in  the 
process  of  canon  formation  or  in  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation  and 
theological  reflection.  As  a biblical  scholar  I am  invited,  indeed  required,  by 
this  concept  of  “authority  in  community”  to  take  serious  account  of  all  the 
factors  that  led  to  distinctions  between  canonical  and  extracanonical  (some- 
times therefore  lost  or  even  never  recorded)  viewpoints,  and  especially  to 
notice  whose  voices  never  got  into  the  conversation  at  all.  Likewise,  I must 
take  account  of  the  factors  that  have  led  (and  still  do  lead)  to  distinctions 
between  “right”  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  “wrong,”  and  again  must 
notice  especially  whose  voices  have  been  missing  through  the  centuries  of 
biblical  interpretation.  It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  those  now  seeking 
to  recover  lost  or  forgotten  viewpoints  are  primarily  those  whose  viewpoint 
has  so  often  been  disregarded.  An  emphasis  on  “authority  in  community” 
highlights  our  contemporary  responsibility  to  listen  to  those  community 
members  past  and  present  who  have  been  heard  least,  including  women, 
not  because  God  loves  them  more,  but  because  hearing  voices  that  have  been 
ignored  or  silenced  enables  the  community  to  question  its  own  assumptions 
and  thus  to  have  a greater  likelihood  of  encountering  the  God  who  seeks  to 
encounter  us. 

Given  this  perspective  on  authority  in  community,  it  may  be  possible  to 
move  beyond  the  debate  about  the  “locus  of  revelation”  being  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  history  that  produced  the  text  by  placing  the  locus  in  God  at 
work,  in  the  whole  life  of  the  believing  community,  including  its  text  pro- 
duction and  its  ongoing  reflection  on  its  texts.  Such  a formulation  would 
highlight  the  need  for  the  contemporary  community  of  faith  to  discern 
where  God  was  at  work  in  successive  biblical  communities,  without  pre- 
judging whether  that  work  is  witnessed  to  by  text  or  by  the  historical  matrix 


munity’s  autobiography”  come  close  to  my  own  view.  Hanson  speaks  both  of  looking  ‘‘to  the 
Bible  tor  orientation,  tor  it  is  in  effect  our  spiritual  autobiography  as  people  drawn  to  the 
living  God”  (p.  537)  and  of  “study  of  the  community  of  faith  in  the  Bible  ...  as  an  important 
aspect  of  learning  what  it  means  to  be  a community  of  faith  today”  (p.  544).  I would  empha- 
size more  explicitly  than  Hanson  the  need  to  include  in  our  study  aspects  of  the  biblical 
community  that  were  not  of  special  interest  to  those  writers  whose  work  finally  was  canon- 
ized. 

20  See  Russell,  Household  of  Freedom,  p.  61. 
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that  shaped  the  text.21  “Authority  in  community”  makes  potential  room  for 
both. 

This  concept  of  authority  in  community  has  implications  for  my  evalua- 
tion of  the  three  approaches  to  biblical  interpretation  outlined  earlier.  By 
my  own  predilection  (what  1 enjoy  most  and  suspect  1 am  best  equipped  for) 
1 am  primarily  an  “approach  two”  person.  I find  it  almost  impossible  to 
ignore  cultural  context  as  1 study  a biblical  text,  and  yet  I enjoy  looking  at 
how  a text  “works"  as  an  example  of  its  literary  genre,  whether  narrative, 
law,  or  poem.  For  such  a culturally  cued  literary  analysis,  the  resources  of- 
fered by  those  who  have  special  expertise  in  the  stuff  of  approach  three, 
archaeology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and  data  developed  by  specialists  in 
other  ancient  cultures,  are  essential,22  as  are  resources  offered  by  specialists 
in  the  reading  of  many  types  of  literature. 

But  beyond  my  own  predilection,  I believe  that  a culturally  cued  literary 
approach  “fits”  most  adequately  with  my  understanding  of  “authority  in 
community”  as  the  context  in  which  the  Bible  ought  to  function  in  the  shap- 
ing of  the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  A culturally  cued  literary  reading 
allows  the  text  a central  place  while  consciously  incorporating  the  ancient 
conversation  partners  of  the  world  of  the  text,  both  the  louder  and  more 
easily  recoverable  voices  and  those  muted  ones  to  which  feminism  wants  to 
pay  special  heed. 

What  about  the  first  approach,  the  “formal”  literary  approach?  Although 
it  is  not  my  own  way  of  working,  I want  to  make  a case  for  its  importance 

21  Such  an  approach  would  leave  more  theoretical  room  for  the  approach  to  authority  of 
New  Testament  scholar  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza  than  is  usually  possible  for  a Reformed 
theologian.  Fiorenza  proposes  a model  that  “locates  revelation  not  in  texts  but  in  Christian 
experience  and  community”  (In  Memoiy  of  Her:  A Feminist  Theological  Reconstruction  of 
Christian  Origins  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1983,  p.  34)  and  thus  is  able  to  argue  that  the  his- 
torically reconstructed  first-century  “discipleship  of  equals”  may  take  precedence  over  New 
Testament  texts  that  seek  to  undermine  the  earliest  Christian  challenge  to  patriarchy  as  a 
“resource  for  women  struggling  for  liberation  in  Christian-western  contexts”  ( Horizons  n 
[1984]:  155).  She  points  out  that  at  the  time  they  were  written,  texts  such  as  those  in  1 Tim- 
othy were  not  the  dominant  view  in  Christian  circles.  But  by  this  guideline,  rigidly  applied, 
an  Old  Testament  scholar  might  have  to  rule  out  prophetic  cries  for  justice  or  opposition  to 
polytheism  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  reflect  the  dominant  historical  situation  in  the 
eras  that  produced  them.  (Or  might  one  argue  that  the  prophets  did  represent  the  “majority” 
view,  but  just  not  the  view  of  those  in  control  of  the  political  and  economic  order?)  Clearly 
Fiorenza  would  not  want  to  rule  out  the  Old  Testament  call  for  economic  justice.  The  con- 
cept of  authority  in  community  would  allow  both  the  text  and  its  world  to  challenge  and 
guide  the  ongoing  community  of  faith. 

21  See  Meir  Sternberg,  The  Poetics  of  Biblical  Narrative:  Ideological  Literature  and  the  Drama 
of  Reading  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1985),  whose  introductory  chapter  em- 
phasizes the  interdependence  of  “source-oriented  inquiry  [addressing]  itself  to  the  biblical 
world  as  it  really  was”  and  “discourse-oriented  analysis  . . . [that]  sets  out  to  understand  not 
the  realities  behind  the  text  but  the  text  itself  as  a pattern  of  meaning  and  effect”  (p.  15). 
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as  well.23  I would  argue  lor  the  value  and  validity  of  the  first  approach  on 
at  least  three  grounds.  First,  I believe  in  the  power  of  acts  of  imagination 
and  in  the  need  for  creative  imagination  as  women  seek  to  find  both  their 
places  of  celebration  and  their  places  of  terror  in  relation  to  the  biblical 
tradition.  Imaginative  entrance  into  a text  should  in  my  view  be  encouraged 
as  one  aspect  (not  the  whole)  of  hearing  God’s  word  as  the  community  en- 
counters the  Bible,24  for  it  is  in  the  act  of  imagination  that  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  biblical  text  most  readily  touch  each  other. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  highly  disciplined  linguistic  work  of  the  first 
approach  has  no  controls.  It  is  to  say,  rather,  that  when  the  controls  of  our 
hypothetical  reconstruction  of  biblical  culture  are  set  aside,  new  interpretive 
possibilities  may  emerge.  Thus  second,  what  a formal  literary  approach  does 
with  sophisticated  tools  may  well  highlight  the  culture-boundness  of  a tra- 
ditional interpretation  of  a text,  or  even  mistaken  assumptions  in  a culturally 
cued  literary  reading  done  by  a self-conscious  feminist,  simply  by  showing 
that  another  reading  is  theoretically  possible.  Sometimes  those  of  us  using 
approach  two  or  approach  three  may  be  too  quick  to  impute  to  a text  all  the 
cultural  baggage  we  know  of,  so  that  the  text  is  not  allowed  to  break  free. 

Third,  reading  a text  as  it  stands  as  text  may  even  help  us  to  discover  a 
historical  reality  (not  just  an  authorial  reality)  that  we  had  heretofore  sup- 
posed to  be  nonexistent.  What  if  ancient  Israel  really  believed  that  God  did 
not  want  women  to  be  subordinated  to  men?  What  if  Jepththah’s  daughter 
was  a “tradition  in  Israel”?25  What  if  women  prophets  were  quite  ordinary? 
We  can  be  helped  even  in  our  historical  reconstruction  if  we  allow  this  ap- 
proach to  name  new  possibilities  for  our  serious  consideration.  Imagination 
and  the  discipline  of  historical  reconstruction  need  to  work  in  tandem  to 
help  us  examine  all  of  our  presuppositions  about  the  character  of  an  ancient 
patriarchal  and  androcentric  culture.  In  some  respects  the  culture  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  patriarchal  than  we  have  feared,  but  in  others  it  may  be  less 
so. 

And  so,  in  the  end,  I want  to  stand  by  all  three  of  my  interpretations  of 
the  narratives  about  Mahlah,  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah  (Zelophe- 

23  This  claim  will  set  me  over  against  Meir  Sternberg’s  position  in  his  polemical  rejection 
of  the  first  option  as  he  writes,  "Once  the  choice  turns  out  to  he  between  reconstructing  the 
author’s  intention  and  licensing  the  reader’s  invention,  there  is  no  doubt  where  most  of  us 
stand”  (Poetics,  p.  io). 

24  On  this  point,  see  E.  Schussler  Fiorenza,  Bread  Not  Stone:  The  Challenge  of  Feminist 
Biblical  Interpretation  (Boston:  Beacon,  1984),  on  the  importance  of  supplementing  historical 
reconstructions  of  women’s  biblical  history  by  a “hermeneutics  of  creative  actualization  that 
expresses  the  active  engagement  of  women  in  the  ongoing  biblical  story  of  liberation”  (p.  20). 

25  See  Trible,  Texts  of  Terror,  p.  106. 
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had's  five  daughters:  remember  their  names,  lest  it  be  their  names  lost  from 
the  roster  of  Israel,  rather  than  the  name  of  their  father!).  A culturally  cued 
literary  approach  is  the  interpretive  method  most  congruent  with  my  own 
understanding  of  the  Bible  as  the  church’s  book,  but  this  approach  needs  to 
be  supported  and  supplemented  by  inquiries  using  the  other  two  ap- 
proaches. It  is  my  hope  that  a fresh  understanding  of  “authority  in  com- 
munity,” together  with  an  interpretive  approach  to  the  Bible  appropriate  to 
such  a view  of  authority  and  of  community,  can  mark  a path  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  land  of  promise. 


The  Freedom  of  God 
and  Human  Liberation: 
The  Structure  of  Divine 
Freedom 

by  Alexander  J.  McKelway 


Alexander  McKelway  is  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  Davidson  College  in  Davidson, 
North  Carolina.  He  holds  degrees  from 
Davidson,  Princeton  Seminary,  and  the 
University  of  Basel,  where  he  studied  un- 
der Karl  Barth.  This  is  the  second  of  the 
Waif  eld  Lectures,  delivered  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  November  i()8j. 


I.  Introduction 

If  the  evening  news  is  any  guide,  we  have  in  more  ways  than  one  divested 
ourselves  of  South  African  “interest.”  It  no  longer  engages  our  attention 
that  white  brutality  continues.  The  reasons  for  our  neglect  are  many.  In- 
creased censorship  deprives  the  networks  of  film,  and  what  does  not  appear 
on  the  evening  news  seems  in  our  society  nonexistent.  Having  to  some  ex- 
tent succeeded  in  disinvestment  we  want  to  move  on  to  other  issues — such 
as  the  war  in  Central  America.  But  perhaps  the  main  reason  for  our  avoid- 
ance of  the  struggle  in  South  Africa  is  that  we  can  see  no  way  around  the 
deadly  logic  of  a conflict  in  which  each  side  believes  it  is  fighting  for  its  life. 
In  that  situation  the  cause  of  justice  and  peace  seems  contradictory  and  self- 
defeating.  But  in  Mamelodi,  the  great  black  township  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pretoria,  something  else  is  going  on.  There  Ellen  and  Nico  Smith  serve  a 
God  who  is  confused  neither  with  white  self-interest  nor  revolutionary  rhet- 
oric. In  taking  the  highly  improbable,  risky,  and  to  some  extent  illegal  step 
of  moving  into  Mamelodi  to  serve  a parish,  of  being  practically  the  only 
white  residents  of  a city  of  a half-million  blacks  in  the  grip  of  revolutionary 
fervor,  the  Smiths  bear  witness  to  the  possibilities  of  God  when  all  human 
possibilities  are  exhausted. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  these  possibilities  for  human  liberation  that  we  are  trying 
to  recover  a sense  of  the  unlimited  freedom  of  God.  We  are  claiming  that 
only  in  the  transcendent  being  and  power  of  God  can  the  struggle  for  lib- 
eration discover  new  and  redemptive  resources  and  thereby  be  delivered 
from  mere  self-projection  and  reduplication  of  oppression.  In  the  last  lecture 
we  saw  that  a sense  of  the  “otherness”  of  God  cannot  be  achieved  by  abstrac- 
tion or  by  avoiding  anthropomorphisms.  To  the  contrary,  we  saw  that  to 
glimpse  the  deity  of  God  we  have  to  begin  with  the  humanity  of  God,  with 
God’s  revelation  of  his  freedom  for  us  in  Christ.  But  just  because  it  is  really 
“God”  who  is  there  revealed,  we  are  led  necessarily  from  God’s  freedom  for 
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us  in  Christ  to  a consideration  of  the  way  that  God  is  free  in  himself,1 2  to  the 
way  that  God  is  as  God.  In  our  first  probing  of  this  inner  nature  of  God  we 
learned  that  God  is  one  who  acts,  lives,  and  loves  in  freedom. 

When  we  saw  that  God  lives  and  loves  in  himself  prior  to  his  action  in 
love  toward  the  whole  creation,  and  when  we  have  noted  that  God’s  living 
and  love  take  place  in  radical  freedom,  then  we  have  said  the  essential  thing 
that  must  be  said  concerning  the  way  God  is  as  God.  All  other  so-called 
attributes  are  finally  subsumable  under  the  notation  that  God  acts  in  love. 
But  because  we  are  here  particularly  interested  in  how  the  radical  freedom 
of  God  forms  the  basis  and  hope  of  human  liberation,  we  must  now  look 
more  closely  at  the  way  God  is  free  in  himself  and  the  way  this  freedom 
determines  God’s  action  in  love.  From  this  perspective  the  freedom  of  God 
appears  to  disclose  itself  in  four  ways:  (1)  that  God  is  free  in  himself,  (2)  that 
God  is  free  from  any  other  power,  thing,  or  person,  (3)  that  God  is  free  for 
the  other  things  and  persons  he  has  made,  and  finally,  and  not  insignifi- 
cantly, that  God  is  free  from  his  freedom  for  us.z  Along  the  way,  we  will 
want  to  note  how  each  of  these  four  modes  of  God’s  freedom  informs  and 
empowers  the  struggle  for  liberation. 

II.  God’s  Freedom  in  Himself 

God’s  freedom  in  himself  means  that  God's  action  and  love  do  not  require 
any  other  being  outside  of  himself  for  their  actualization  and  realization.  In 
himself  God  is  free.  This  radical  and  unimaginable  freedom  of  God  is  cap- 
tured best  by  the  term  aseity  (from  the  compound  a se,  which  means  “from 
the  self,”  or  “self-derived”).  Aseity  is  obviously  not  a possibility  for  created 


1 While  I am  not  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  object  to  such  pronominal  refer- 
ence to  God,  it  is  employed  in  these  lectures  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  a sustained  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  God,  constant  avoidance  of  pronouns  is  not  only  stylistically  awkward,  but 
has  the  result  of  depersonalizing  the  deity — which  danger  is  already  at  hand  in  a discussion 
that  emphasizes  the  “otherness”  of  God.  Second,  the  elimination  of  male  pronouns,  or  the 
substitution  of  female  pronouns,  seems  to  me  to  compound  the  very  error  that  such  tactics 
seek  to  avoid,  because  it  suggests  that,  in  speaking  of  God,  we  properly  model  divinity  after 
our  own  image,  and  must,  accordingly,  be  inclusive  in  doing  so.  Such  an  understanding  of 
the  language  of  faith  runs  counter  to  the  general  thesis  of  these  lectures — that  it  is  the  free- 
dom and  otherness  of  God,  the  “Godness”  of  God,  that  empower  and  inspire  human  liber- 
ation. Unless  we  can  learn  to  understand  the  Bible’s  way  of  speaking  of  God  as  directing  us 
to  a reality  quite  different  from  our  own,  we  will  miss  the  way  in  which  the  love,  power,  and 
justice  of  God  can  redeem  and  transform  the  ambiguities  of  our  love,  power,  and  justice.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  Bible’s  personal  imagery  for  God.  The  point  is  not  to  avoid  biblical 
language,  but  to  employ  it  with  theological  understanding. 

2 In  this  lecture  I am  interpreting  (in  some  ways  reinterpreting)  Barth’s  discussion  of  divine 
freedom  and  applying  it  to  the  question  of  liberation.  Cf.  esp.  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics 
(Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1956),  vol.  2.1,  pp.  297-350  (hereafter  cited  as  CD). 
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being — which  can  be  and  act  only  in  a causal  nexus  and  thus  ab  alio , “from 
another.”3 

To  say  that  God  is  free  in  himself  means  that  God  does  not  need  any 
other  being,  because  in  a sense  God  already  possesses  all  things.  As  Barth 
has  noted,  if  “we  say  that  God  is  a se  . . . we  say  that  he  is  the  one  who 
already  has  and  is  in  himself  everything  that  would  have  to  be  the  object  [or 
purpose]  of  his  creation  and  causation  if  he  were  not  he,  God.”4  We  must 
take  care  to  notice  that  this  statement  does  not  intend  to  equate  God  with 
everything  that  is,  as  if  God’s  work  of  creation  did  not  bring  to  pass  some- 
thing new  and  other  than  himself.  It  is  not  that  God  “already  has  and  is  in 
himself”  everything  that  he  creates,  but  rather  that  God  already  has  in  him- 
self any  and  every  possible  attribute  and  characteristic  that  could  be  assigned 
as  a reason  or  purpose  of  his  creation.  Just  as  God’s  love  did  not  need  an 
object  apart  from  and  outside  of  himself  to  be  actual  and  real,  so  too  the 
divine  power,  wisdom,  and  majesty  do  not  require  anything  apart  from 
themselves.  God  is  not  creative  because  he  brought  the  universe  into  being, 
but  the  universe  came  into  being  because  God  was  already  creative.  God 
possesses  the  attribute  of  “power,”  not  because  he  rules  creation;  rather,  God 
governs  it  because  he  is  already  and  antecedently  powerful. 

This  point  is  important,  because,  if  God’s  love,  power,  and  justice  were 
not  first  of  all  his  own,  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  God’s 
freedom  could  liberate  human  being  from  the  oppressive  ambiguities  of  fi- 
nite love,  power,  and  justice.  As  Niebuhr  and  Tillich  have  shown,  hatred, 
oppression,  and  injustice  are  the  result  of  the  inherent  incapacity  of  their 
opposites  to  find  unambiguous  actualization  under  the  conditions  of  exis- 
tence.5 If  the  love,  power,  and  justice  of  God  were  like  ours  and  not  ante- 
cedently his,  then  we  would  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  a way  out  of  the 
conflicting  demands  of  our  justice  respecting,  for  instance,  individual  and 
community  rights,  freedom  of  the  press,  AIDS  testing,  and  a host  of  other 
issues.  If  God  does  not  in  the  absolute  aseity  of  his  freedom  possess  power  in 
a way  quite  different  from  the  operation  of  power  in  the  world,  we  would 
have  no  basis  for  the  hope  that  the  power  of  God  may  yet  liberate  us  from 

3 The  description  of  God’s  being  and  action  as  a se,  from  itself,  is  found  first  in  Anselm, 
and  is  then  taken  up  as  the  general  presupposition  of  Aquinas’  five  demonstrations  of  the 
existence  of  God,  especially  the  third,  which  speaks  of  God  as  necesssary  being.  (Cf.  CD,  vol. 

2.1,  p.  302.) 

■*  Ibid.,  p.  306. 

5 See  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1941),  vol.  1,  pp.  296!!.  and  Paul  Tillich,  Love,  Power  and  Justice  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  i960),  pp.  1— 18. 
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every  exercise  of  “our"  power,  including  its  final  threat — global  annihila- 
tion. 


111.  God’s  Freedom  from  Other  Being 

It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  prior  freedom  that  God  has  in  himself  that 
we  can  now  go  on  to  say  that  God  is  also  free  from  other  being.  We  have 
anticipated  this  form  of  God’s  freedom,  for,  as  Barth  notes, 

If  |God]  does  not  need  his  own  being  or  any  basis  or  limitation  in 
himself,  if  he  has  and  is  in  himself  being,  ground  and  limit  in  the 
actuality  of  his  existence  and  in  the  freedom  proper  to  him,  how  can 
he  possibly  need  any  other  being,  or  need  to  be  grounded  or  limited  by 
it?6 

This  means  that  the  God  who  is  absolutely  free  in  himself  cannot  be  con- 
fused with  Whitehead’s  God,  whose  “primordial”  or  creative  nature  is  bal- 
anced by  a “consequent”  or  contingent  nature  fully  dependent  upon  the 
“actual  entities”  of  the  world  in  the  process  of  their  becoming.7  Even  less 
can  such  a God  be  confused  with  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  Harts- 
horne’s  cruder  formulation  of  God  as  “maximal  being,”  but  still  “as  one 
power  among  others,”8 — not  to  speak  of  Kaufman’s  God,  who  is  merely 
“the  complex  of  physical,  biological  and  historico-cultural  conditions  which 
have  made  human  existence  possible.”9  If  God  is  free  in  himself,  so  that  he 
does  not  need  other  being,  then  the  existence  of  other  being  cannot  stand 
over  against  God  as  that  upon  which  his  own  existence  must  somehow  be 
contingent.  To  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  the  cosmos  must,  if  God  is  free 
in  himself,  be  a product  of,  and  thus  subordinate  to,  his  will. 

The  freedom  of  God  from  other  being  is  expressed  primarily  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creatio  ex  mhilo.  “In  the  beginning  God  . . .”  With  these  opening 
words  of  Genesis  the  Bible  sets  the  proper  course  for  theological  reflection. 
We  must  begin  with  God,  before  whom  and  beside  whom  there  is  in  the 
beginning  no  other.  The  claim  that  this  God  creates  out  of  nothing  is  not 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  for  the  Eloist  poet  there  are  also  “waters”  over 


6 CD,  vol.  2.1,  p.  308. 

7 A.  N.  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1929),  chap.  2,  sec.  3,  pp. 
523~524- 

8 Charles  Hartshorne,  The  Divine  Relativity  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1948),  p. 
!38- 

9 Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  Theology  for  a Nuclear  Age  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1985),  p.  42. 
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which  God  broods  in  the  conception  of  his  work  of  creation.10  Neither  is  the 
doctrine  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  specific  reference  to  a creation  out  of 
nothing  in  Genesis  i and  2.  In  this  poem  God  must  be  seen  to  create  out  of 
nothing,  because  in  the  work  of  creation  there  is  nothing  beside  God  that 
would  have  to  be  understood  (as  it  is  in  other  creation  myths)11  as  an  eternal 
substance  that  intrudes  into  the  creation  as  a nondivine  or  negative  princi- 
ple, setting  itself  over  against  God  and  constituting  for  God  a limit.  More- 
over, we  must  say  that  God  creates  ex  nihilo , because  in  Genesis  i God  cre- 
ates simply  by  his  word.  “And  God  said  . . . and  it  was  so”  (vv.  9,  11,  14,  15, 
24).  In  that  litany  of  God’s  saying  and  doing  the  poet  obviously  sees  God 
pulling  things,  so  to  speak,  “out  of  thin  air.” 

If  God  creates  out  of  nothing,  then  God  obviously  does  not  create  out  of 
himself.  That  much  is  also  clear  from  the  biblical  witness.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Genesis  there  can  be  no  question  of  a neoplatonic  overflowing  of 
ultimate  being  into  the  emptiness  of  nonbeing.12  God  is  other  from  his  cre- 
ation. This  is  important,  because,  if  God  is  distinct  and  thus  free  from  his 
creation,  then  the  creation  is  granted  its  own  reality  and  integrity.  The 
things  created  have  their  own  being  apart  from  God.  Human  being  is  ad- 
dressed by  God  as  to  another.  And  if  this  human  being  is  not  able  to  hide 
or  escape  from  its  dependency  on  God,  it  is  nevertheless  other  than  God.  It 
has  its  own  finite  reality  granted  to  it  by  God  and  so  has  its  own  world  and 
a sphere  of  activity.  The  struggle  for  liberation  takes  place  within  this 
sphere.  While  our  main  interest  is  to  show  the  dependence  of  human  libera- 
tion on  the  absolute  freedom  of  God,  human  responsibility  in  its  own  sphere 
must  always  be  assumed.  If  we  are  not  left  to  ourselves,  we  are  nonetheless 
responsible  for  what  we  can  do.'3 


'°  If  the  first  verse  is  read  “When  God  began  to  create”  (RSV,  note  a.),  there  appears  coin- 
cident with  God’s  creation  already  an  "earth  . . . without  form  and  void  and  darkness.” 

" While  the  radical  monism  of  Hindu  mythology  may  avoid  the  problem,  it  appears  in 
the  Sumerian  primordial  sea,  personified  in  Tiamat,  who  in  Babylonian  mythology  becomes 
the  basis  of  all  other  creation  after  her  defeat  by  the  demiurge  Marduk.  In  Greek  mythology, 
according  to  Hesiod,  Chaos  gives  rise  to  a primal  earth,  which  in  turn  produces  all  other 
being,  including  the  gods.  In  Shintoism  there  is  a primordial  sea,  which  upon  being  stirred 
by  the  gods  Izanagi  and  Izanami  produces  an  island,  “the  pillar  of  the  earth,”  from  which 
all  else  is  created. 

12  Plotinus,  The  Enneads , trans.  S.  MacKenna  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1930),  p.  380. 

15  It  was  a weakness  in  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  providence  that  his  conception  of  God’s  abso- 
lute freedom  in  himself  moved  to  a consideration  of  his  free  governance  over  the  creation 
without  due  regard  for  his  freedom  from  it.  As  one  reads  through  chapters  16,  17,  and  18  of 
Book  One  of  the  Institutes , there  is  an  inescapable  impression  of  being  thrust  toward  a mo- 
nism in  which  Calvin's  exhaustive  description  of  the  dependence  of  creation  upon  the  creator 
finally  threatens  the  distinction  between  them. 
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But  now  we  must  also  say  that  God’s  creation  does  not  per  se  restrict  the 
freedom  of  God.  The  world  does  not  constitute  a “problem”  for  God.  The 
Christological  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  in  large 
measure  a result  of  the  mistaken  conviction  that,  because  from  our  side 
finitum  non  capax  infinitum  (the  finite  is  not  capable  of  the  infinite),  the  same 
disability  must  to  some  extent  operate  on  God’s  side.  The  chasm  separating 
the  human  and  the  divine  appeared  to  some  (e.g.,  Nestorius  and  Appolina- 
rius)  as  unbridgeable  from  God’s  side  as  from  ours.  Theological  formulation 
of  the  incarnation  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult,  because  the  distance 
separating  divine  and  human  reality  seemed  to  them  to  constitute  an  order 
that  could  not  be  set  aside  without  contradicting  God’s  own  nature. 

But  the  God  who  is  free  in  himself  is  also  free  from  other  being.  God 
enters  into  the  creation  in  the  most  intimate  of  ways,  but  he  does  not  bind 
himself  to  it.  God  does  not  become  part  of  the  nexus  of  cause  and  effect  that 
governs  all  reality  other  than  himself.  Deus  non  est  in  genere.  This  dictum  of 
the  Scholastics  needs  to  be  taken  with  greater  seriousness  than  they  them- 
selves took  it.  God  did  not,  even  in  his  act  of  incarnation,  become  a part  of 
his  creatures’  genus  or  class.  We  have  seen  that  the  freedom  of  God  in  him- 
self provides  a love,  power,  and  justice  radically  and  redemptively  different 
from  our  own.  God’s  freedom  from  other  being  is  also  essential  for  libera- 
tion, for  what  prospect  could  faith  have  for  the  attainment  of  real  justice  if 
God  were  subject  to  its  ineluctable  contradictions?  Liberation  requires  a 
justice  that  is  not  determined  by  the  ambiguities  of  human  justice — as  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  competing  claims  of  property  and  personal  rights.  After 
two  centuries  of  revolutionary  effort,  social,  economic,  and  political  oppres- 
sion appear  as  great  (if  not  greater)  now  as  before.  And  so  the  question 
arises,  What  courage  can  sustain  liberation  praxis  except  that  to  be  had  from 
a God  who  is  free/raw  his  creation  so  that  he  can  be  free  for  it  by  breaking 
into  and  through  the  inevitabilities  that  control  our  existence? 

IV.  God’s  Freedom  for  Us 

Everything  that  we  have  said  so  far  about  the  freedom  of  God  in  himself 
and  from  other  being  holds  theological  relevance  only  because  it  helps  us 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  God  is  free  for  us.  When  we  first 
began  to  talk  about  the  freedom  of  God  we  admitted  that  here  is  where 
Christian  thought  really  begins — with  the  way  that  God,  in  his  unimagi- 
nable freedom,  is  fr pro  nobis  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  with  this  Gospel  that  all 
Christian  reflection  must  begin.  But  because  it  is  God  as  God  who  is  revealed 
in  Christ,  we  have  had  to  consider  the  specific  question  of  the  nature  of  his 
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freedom — in  himself  and  from  the  creation.  Armed  with  these  findings,  we 
have  come  full  circle  and  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  more  carefully 
the  point  with  which  we  began — the  freedom  of  God  for  us. 

The  freedom  of  God  for  us  is  the  sum  of  a Gospel  and  includes  all  the 
liberating  activity  of  Jesus — his  teaching,  his  healing,  his  mighty  acts  of 
healing,  his  deliverance  of  captives  from  sin  and  death  through  his  own 
death  and  resurrection.  For  this  reason  theologies  of  liberation  are  surely 
right  in  promoting  a “Christology  from  below”  in  which  the  freedom  of 
God  for  us  is  discerned  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  call  to  discipleship.'4  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  liberating  activity  of  Jesus  in  subsequent 
lectures.  Here  I am  concerned  with  the  primary  form  of  God’s  freedom  for 
us  as  expressed  in  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John:  “And  the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth”  (v.  14).  The 
freedom  of  God  for  us  is  first  of  all  the  freedom  of  God  to  be  radically  and 
totally  present  with  us. 

This  claim  may  appear  at  first  to  be  an  accommodation  to  the  theologies 
of  divine  immanence  as  represented,  for  example,  by  Hegel  and  Whitehead. 
But  there  is  a difference.  The  problem  with  immanentist  theologies  is  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  presence  of  God  to  be  a function  of  his  unique 
freedom.  Because  God  is  not  seen  in  the  light  of  the  freedom  he  has  in 
himself  and  from  all  other  being,  God  becomes  in  these  systems  merely  one 
factor  among  others  in  a higher  reality — perhaps  of  history  (Hegel),  or  life 
(Bergson),  or  entities  (Whitehead).  When  this  happens  a real  presence  of 
God  is  undermined,  for  when  God  becomes  “one  power  among  others” 
(Hartshorne),  or  one  whose  power  operates  only  as  persuasion  (Whitehead), 
when,  in  other  words,  the  absolute  freedom  that  belongs  to  God  is  aban- 
doned, the  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  really  “God”  who  is  here 
understood  to  be  present  in  the  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  (as  in 
Hegel  and  more  recently  Kaufman)  God  is  so  identified  with  other  being 
that  the  attributes  that  belong  to  the  divine  nature  are  transferred  to  crea- 
turely  being,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  anymore  a real  human 
creatureliness  with  which  God  is  present.  And  so,  finally,  the  much  desired 
solidarity  of  God  and  creation  is  denied  in  immanentist  theologies  since  the 
presence  both  of  God  and  human  being  is  removed  by  redefinition. 

14  While  this  approach  is  characteristic  of  all  Latin  American  liberation  theology,  one 
thinks  especially  of  Jan  Sobrino’s  Christology  at  the  Crossroads  (Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1978). 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Barth’s  1911  lecture,  “Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Movement  for  Social  Justice,”  may  stand  as  the  earliest  example  of  a revolutionary  “Chris- 
tology from  below.”  It  can  be  found  in  George  Hunsinger’s  Karl  Barth  and  Radical  Politics 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1976),  pp.  19-47. 
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But  a God  who  is  free  in  himself,  and  who  is  therefore  also  free  from 
other  being  and  the  limiting  causal  relations  that  belong  to  it — such  a God 
(and  only  such  a God)  is  free  to  be  for  other  being  by  being  with  it  in  un- 
restricted immanence.  The  freedom  of  God  to  be  for  and  with  his  creation 
does  not  cancel  his  freedom  from  it;  otherwise,  “the  light  that  shines  in  the 
darkness"  (Jn.  1:5)  would  be  overcome  by  it.  Even  in  the  completeness  of 
the  incarnation,  the  God  who  died  on  a cross  and  rose  on  the  third  day  does 
not  become  part  of  finite  being  so  as  to  be  subject  to  its  conditions. 

Nor  does  created  being  lose  by  God’s  being  present  in  it  its  own  identity 
and  proper  freedom.  Again  the  creation  story  in  Genesis  is  instructive.  The 
Yahwist  narrative  in  chapters  2 and  3 understands  God’s  freedom  in  im- 
manence in  this  way.  God  is  present  in  the  garden.  There  is  no  sense  of 
impediment  in  God’s  addressing  the  man  and  the  woman  or  their  hearing 
his  word.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  God  himself  creates  them  both — 
“by  hand,"  one  might  say.  God  is  present  with  the  woman  and  the  man 
providing  what  is  needed.  But  the  fact  that  God’s  intimate  presence  and 
support  do  not  violate  God’s  freedom  or  that  given  to  the  man  and  woman 
is  seen  in  the  integrity  of  their  own  individual  identities  and  responsibilities. 
They  can  decide  against  God— and  do  so.  The  fact  that  they  did  so  did  not, 
of  course,  establish  their  freedom,  but  is  rather  evidence  of  their  attempt  to 
forfeit  it.  The  point  is  that  God’s  immanence  was  not  a threat  to  their  indi- 
viduality before  their  decision  and  “fall."  Nor  was  God’s  presence  afterward 
a threat  to  their  freedom.  To  the  contrary,  it  was  because  God  sought  and 
found  them,  clothed  them,  and  provided  for  their  future,  that  they  could 
face  that  future  freely.  God  accompanied  them  out  of  paradise. 

This  remarkable  immanence  of  God  was  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 
If  God’s  way  of  being  for  us  by  being  with  us  is  not  seen  here  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  all.  This  is  why  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  so 
essential  for  the  cause  of  human  liberation.  Unless  the  liberating  freedom  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  complete  unity  of  his  divinity  with  the  humanity  of  Jesus, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  basis  we  could  hope  for  its  redemptive  presence 
in  our  political,  racial,  and  sexual  existence.  As  Gregory  of  Nazianus  said, 
“That  which  is  unassumed  is  unhealed,"  and,  we  might  add,  “unliberated.” 
If  God  is  with  us  in  radical  solidarity  in  a way  impossible  for  any  thing  or 
person  to  be  with  and  for  another,  then  there  are  available  to  a theology  of 
liberation  a hope,  confidence,  and  power  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  rev- 
olutionary theory  or  movement.  The  fact  that  it  is  God,  and  not  some  self- 
projected  apotheosis  of  human  need,  but  God  in  his  absolute  freedom  who 
wills  to  be  with  us  in  the  struggle  for  liberation,  means  that  the  human 
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future  is  not  trapped  in  the  self-perpetuating  circle  of  injustice  that  has 
marked  all  previous  attempts  at  liberation. 

But  the  immanence  of  God  in  human  affairs  means  in  addition,  that,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  other  sources  of  revolutionary  change,  God  does  not 
need  to  destroy  human  being  or  subvert  the  structures  of  existence  that  de- 
limit its  identity  and  integrity.  As  God’s  way  of  being  radically  present  does 
not  threaten  the  being  of  the  one  with  whom  he  unites  himself,  so  God 
requires  no  Hegelian  Aufhebung  (either  as  “lifting  up,”  or  “dissolution”)  of 
human  history  and  culture  into  some  angelic  state  in  order  to  save  it.  This 
means  that  a theology  of  liberation  has  no  need  or  reason  to  accept  the  as- 
sumption common  to  revolutionary  idealism  of  every  sort  that  all  inherited 
structures  of  human  community  are  unredeemable  and  must  be  replaced  by 
what  is  claimed  to  be,  but  cannot  be,  something  new.  Of  course,  within  the 
structures  of  human  history  there  are  what  Tillich  has  called  “structures  of 
destruction,”15  which  are  not  of,  but  against,  human  community.  Forms  of 
male  oppression,  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  of  economic  exploitation,  of 
political  oppression  and  military  violence — all  these  and  more  are  negative 
structures  with  which  God  does  not  unite  himself  and  from  which  he  would 
liberate  us.  To  discriminate  correctly  between  destructive  and  constructive 
forms  of  human  life  is  always  risky  and  a matter  of  prayer  and  guidance. 
But  it  would  surely  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  a God  who  wills  to  be  im- 
manent in  human  affairs  is  not  able  to  exercise  the  liberating  power  of  his 
grace  in  and  through  the  structures  of  family,  church,  the  state,  and  com- 
merce. 

Nor  have  we  cause  to  imagine  that  the  presence  of  God  that  sustains 
individuality  and  personal  integrity  cannot  work  through  sexual,  racial,  and 
other  forms  of  human  selfhood.  If  God  is  immanent  in  his  creation  his  lib- 
erating power  and  presence  may  be  found  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  our  ways 
of  being  human  together.  If  God’s  revolution  works  to  overthrow  structures 
of  destruction,  it  can  also  work  within  other  structures  of  existence  to  trans- 
form and  redirect  our  intentions  and  expectations  for  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
If  the  freedom  of  God  can  create  new  structures  of  life  for  females,  it  can 
also  work  through  the  nuclear  family.  If  it  can  work  through  our  form  of 
government,  it  can  also  work  through  other  political  forms — such  as  single- 
party systems  in  the  new  nations  of  Africa  or  a socialist  democracy  in  Nic- 
aragua. If  it  can  work  through  racial  self-consciousness  among  those  whose 
identity  has  been  insulted  by  claims  of  white  supremacy,  it  can  also  achieve 

,s  Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957),  vol.  2, 
pp.  6off. 
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liberation  through  interracial  and  nonracial  visions  of  community;  if 
through  communism,  also  through  agrarian  and  capital-intensive  forms  of 
commerce;  if  through  violent  rejection  of  violence,  also  through  pacifist 
forms  of  protest.  These  and  scores  of  other  possibilities  for  the  operation  of 
God's  freedom  in  human  affairs  mean  that  the  theologies  ofliberation  may 
engage  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  without  rejecting  the  im- 
measurable variety  of  our  ways  of  being  human  and  God’s  ways  of  being 
with  us. 


V.  God’s  Freedom  from  His  Freedom  For 

We  are  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  freedom  of  God  in  its 
various  forms  and  we  are  attempting  to  introduce  the  significance  of  God’s 
freedom  for  human  liberation.  We  come  now  to  the  last  and  fourth  form  of 
that  freedom,  which  can  only  be  described  in  a reflexive  and  dialectical  way. 
We  have  said  that  God  is  free  in  himself  and  free  from  the  creation  so  that 
he  can  be  really  and  radically  free  for  it — by  being  with  it  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  just  as  God’s  act  of  creation  did  not  bind  God  to  creaturely  being  so 
as  to  curtail  or  limit  his  own  freedom,  so  too  God’s  freedom  for  us  by  being 
immanently  with  us  does  not  change  the  fact  that  God  is  free — free  even  in 
respect  to  his  solidarity  with  us.  As  in  all  other  of  God’s  attributes,  God’s 
immanence  is  not  determined  by  our  ways  of  being  present.  Just  as  divine 
grace  does  not  preclude  judgment,  God’s  yes  a no,  nor  his  no  a yes,  so  God’s 
way  of  being  present  does  not  preclude  his  concealment  and  withdrawal. 
For  this  reason  we  must  understand  the  final  form  of  God’s  freedom  as  his 
freedom  from  his  freedom  for — or  more  precisely,  his  freedom  from  any 
particular  manifestation  of  his  freedom  for  us. 

This  clarification  is  important,  because,  if  from  our  perspective  the  ways 
of  God  must  appear  contradictory,  from  the  divine  point  of  view  they  are 
not.  God’s  actions  are  indeed  necessary  and  determined — but  only  by  the 
free  exercise  of  his  sovereign  will.  Again,  I follow  Barth’s  analysis. 

In  this  his  freedom,  in  which  he  spontaneously  binds  himself  in  a cer- 
tain way  to  the  world,  [God]  remains  unbound  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world  and  its  determinations.  His  changelessness  does  not  cor- 
respond with  any  one  of  our  constancies.  His  faithfulness  is  his  own, 
and  not  the  metaphysical  equivalent  of  any  one  of  the  normal  features 
of  creaturely  existence.’6 

■6  CD,  vol.  2.1,  p.  314.  For  the  following  exposition  of  this  point  see  pp.  314-315  and  pas- 
sim. 
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So  God  may  reveal  himself  in  immanence  (“The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
of  God,”  Ps.  19)  or  conceal  himself  in  withdrawal  (“Truly  thou  art  a God 
who  hidest  thyself,”  Is.  45:14).  In  responding  to  prayer  or  withholding  judg- 
ment God  is  free  to  be  conditioned  or  unconditioned  in  his  relation  with  the 
world.  As  creator  of  the  natural  order  God  can  obviously  work  within  it 
according  to  its  laws,  or,  if  we  care  to  accept  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  God 
is  free  to  operate  on  nature  from  the  infinite  distance  of  his  divinity  in  the 
form  of  miracle.  God  is  free  to  relate  to  his  people  in  the  most  intimate  way 
(“As  one  whom  his  mother  comforts,  so  I will  comfort  you,”  Is.  66:13),  or 
to  confront  them  in  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Mt.  Sinai.  God  is  free  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  to  become  human  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  assume 
again  his  Godhead  and  distance.  In  the  same  way  God  is  free  to  enter  the 
human  condition  as  the  lowliest  and  humblest  of  servants  without  abandon- 
ing his  supreme  and  transcendent  lordship. 

God  in  his  freedom  can  be  and  do  all  of  this  and  more,  for  in  Scripture 
there  is  no  single  way  of  his  being  for  us  that  does  not  have  its  dialectical 
counterpart  and  opposite.  This  means  that,  when  we  consider  all  the  ways 
in  which  the  freedom  of  God  empowers  and  sustains  the  struggle  for  human 
liberation,  not  only  are  we  confronted  with  a variety  of  possibilities  owing 
to  God’s  immanence  in  the  world,  we  are  also  now  confronted  by  the  infi- 
nite possibilities  of  God’s  freedom  to  act  in  love  toward  his  creation  in  ways 
that  must  appear  opposite  and  contradictory  to  any  of  those  other  ways.  If, 
for  example,  God  may,  according  to  his  immanence,  work  through  a variety 
of  political  forms,  he  may  work  as  well  through  none  at  all.  The  protest  of 
nihilism  (which  must  appear  to  us  dangerous)  or  charismatic  enthusiasm 
(which  must  appear  to  us  irrelevant)  may  also  be  vehicles  of  God’s  liberating 
action.'7  If  God’s  presence  in  history  seems  usually  to  involve  social  and 
political  struggle,  who  can  say  whether,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as 
Thomas  Merton  in  our  time  has  suggested,'8  the  life  of  contemplation  might 
not  be  an  equally  effective  instrument  of  God’s  justice?  If  God  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  poor,  his  way  of  being  so  cannot  be  determined  or  defined  by 
poverty  itself.  If  the  freedom  of  God  promotes  a liberating  self-acceptance 
and  even  self-celebration  among  women  whose  self-consciousness  has  been 
victimized  by  centuries  of  oppression,  it  may  also  and  contradictorily  pro- 

17  The  latter  possibility  is  not  without  precedent.  One  thinks  of  Joachim  de  Fiore  (1132- 
1202)  whose  prediction  of  a liberating  “Age  of  the  Spirit”  inspired  revolutionary  activity 
among  the  Fraticelli  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

,8  Thomas  Merton,  Contemplation  in  a World  of  Action  (London:  Unwin  Paperbacks,  1980), 
pp.  1 57ff. 
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mote  their  emancipation  through  a self-denial  that  comes  from  the  security 
of  faith. 

To  summarize:  The  freedom  of  God  in  himself  promises  a love,  power, 
and  justice  redemptively  different  from  our  own.  The  freedom  of  God  from 
other  being  assures  us  that  God’s  liberating  activity  is  not  burdened  by  the 
nexus  of  cause  and  effect  that  renders  human  revolutions  ambiguous  and 
ineffective.  The  freedom  of  God  for  us  means  that  God  is  so  radically  with 
us  that  no  form  of  oppression  is  alien  to  his  concern  nor  any  human  instru- 
ment unusable  in  his  work  of  liberation.  Finally,  the  freedom  of  God  from 
his  ways  of  being^br  us  means  that  God’s  liberating  activity  will  appear  to 
us  surprising,  even  contradictory,  that  even  the  most  unlikely  and  unprom- 
ising elements  of  human  life  and  culture  may  be  employed  in  God’s  revo- 
lution. 

Now  the  point  of  these  dialectical  possibilities  is  not  to  suggest  that  what, 
on  the  basis  of  Scripture  and  disciplined  reflection,  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  need  for  workable  political  change  ought  to  be  set  aside  in 
favor  of  other  and  less  promising  approaches.  It  is  to  say,  however,  that,  in 
responding  to  God’s  liberating  power  through  an  active  participation  in  the 
struggle  for  liberation  (by  advocacy  of  the  poor,  by  combating  racism  and 
sexism  and  violence),  we  can  never  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  a God 
who  is  radically  and  absolutely  free.  If  we  deny  God  any  of  the  possibilities 
mentioned  above — or  others  we  do  not  see — we  are,  as  Barth  reminds  us, 

denying  God  himself.  Instead  of  recognizing  and  adoring  God,  we  are 
setting  up  an  idol.  For  we  are  imposing  upon  him — in  defiance  of  the 
freedom  which  he  has  actually  proved  to  us — a bondage  which  can 
only  be  that  of  our  own  self-will  that  would  like  to  deny  God  and  put 
itself  in  the  place  of  God.'9 

But  now  in  conclusion,  we  need  to  raise  a question — one  that  must  cer- 
tainly be  on  your  minds — and  offer  a further  point  of  clarification.  The 
question  is  this,  Is  there  not  a danger,  in  speaking  of  God’s  freedom  from 
other  being,  his  freedom  for  it  by  being  immanent  within  it,  and  especially 
in  speaking  of  God’s  unpredictable  freedom  from  his  way  of  being  freezer 
us,  that  we  have  raised  so  many  possibilities  in  respect  to  God’s  will  and 
work  in  the  world  that  we  will  lose  our  way  entirely?  Is  the  freedom  of  God 
to  be  so  construed  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  God  with  certainty,  and 
thus  have  no  assurance  of  what  obedience  to  God’s  call  for  liberation  means, 
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or  how  it  should  be  pursued?  In  answer,  we  must  say  that,  just  as  God’s 
own  inner  purposes  are  neither  capricious  nor  contradictory,  so  too  we  have 
not  been  left  with  unprincipled  unpredictability. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  said  that  God  is  free  to  enter  into  human  life, 
and  also  free  to  return  to  the  sphere  of  his  own  otherness,  we  were  simply 
describing  how  the  freedom  ot  God  expressed  itself  in  |esus  Christ.  It  is  in 
Christ  that  we  see,  definitively,  what  it  means  that  God  limits  himself  with- 
out forfeiting  his  unlimitedness,  how  he  reveals  himself  and  conceals  him- 
self, how  he  judges  and  saves.  But  the  question  may  remain  as  to  whether 
the  prior  freedom  of  God  may  not  impose  on  this  his  action  in  Christ  an 
uncertainty  and  caprice  that  override  that  meaning  of  his  freedom.  If  Arius 
had  been  right,  if  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  were  not  also  the  Son,  the 
eternal  Logos,  if  the  one  we  see  in  Jesus  Christ  were  not  also  “in  the  begin- 
ning with  God,”  then  this  danger  would  be  real.  But  in  light  of  the  identity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  God  found  in  him,  we 
know  the  freedom  of  God  in  all  its  forms  as  an  activity  that  is  love.  And 
because  the  inner  and  prior  freedom  of  God  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from 
its  disclosure  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  not  interpret  God’s  freedom  (even  that 
hidden  in  the  mystery  of  trinitarian  existence)  as  having  any  other  meaning 
or  purpose  than  that  of  grace  and  good  for  his  creation.  That  is  why  the 
radical  and  absolute  freedom  of  God  can  in  any  of  its  forms  mean  nothing 
else  than  liberation  from  everything  that  threatens  and  oppresses  human 
existence. 

The  freedom  of  God  means  liberation  from  many  things — certainly  lib- 
eration from  sin  and  guilt  and  death,  and  certainly  also  liberation  for  “the 
glorious  freedom  that  belongs  to  the  children  of  God’’  (Rom.  8:21).  But  in 
our  time  and  situation  it  also  means,  and  in  many  contexts  must  mean  pri- 
marily, liberation  from  economic  and  political  oppression.  Human  libera- 
tion is  God’s  cause  before  it  is  ours,  is  God’s  work  before  we  take  it  up,  and 
will  be  his  to  finish  when  our  best  efforts  come  to  an  end.  If  we  wish  to  take 
up  that  cause  and  participate  in  God’s  revolution,  we  can  never  forget  that 
it  is  with  God  that  we  have  to  do — not  a God  who  is  subject  to  the  oppressive 
and  hopeless  conditions  of  finitude,  and  certainly  not  a God  we  can  define, 
limit,  or  control,  but  a God  who  is  free  in  himself  and  therefore  free  for  us. 
To  the  extent  that  we  remember  this  essential  fact  we  will,  in  our  pursuit  of 
justice,  have  always  to  ask  whether  our  judgments  concerning  the  will  and 
activity  of  God  originate  in  our  own  self-understanding  or  in  God’s  self- 
revelation. We  will  have  continually  to  ask  whether  our  programs  and  strat- 
egies for  human  liberation  are  responsive  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  or  are 
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merely  projections  of  our  own  assumptions  and  values.  Obedience  to  the 
will  of  a God  who  is  mysteriously,  absolutely,  and  radically  free  will  always 
mean  that  we  must  live  and  work  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  But  however 
uncertain,  unpredictable,  and  marvelously  varied  the  specific  ways  of  God’s 
freedom  (and  thus  our  obedience  to  it)  may  be,  we  are  not  left  without  a 
guide  along  the  way.  The  counsel  that  Calvin  somewhere  gives  is  still  cor- 
rect— that  we  should  look  to  Christ,  “the  mirror  wherein  we  must,  and 
without  self-deception  may,  contemplate”  the  ways  and  works  of  God. 
Thus,  our  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  liberating  will  and  activity  of  God 
are  the  same  as  those  announced  by  Jesus  in  Nazareth  when  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah: 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 

and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed, 

to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  (Lk  4:18-19) 


The  Dream  of 
Community 

by  James  Earl  Massey 


Author  of  sixteen  books  and  hundreds  of 
articles,  James  Earl  Massey  is  dean  of  the 
University  Chapel  and  professor  of  religion 
and  society  at  Tuskegee  University  in  Tus- 
kegec,  Alabama.  This  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  Institute  of  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton in  July  1988. 


I 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  even  those  who  vehemently  opposed  him  cannot  erase  from 
their  memory  the  depth  of  the  impression  his  presence  and  proclamations 
made  on  audiences  everywhere. 

King’s  speech  during  the  celebrated  March  on  Washington  in  1963  is  still 
being  quoted.  He  ascended  that  platform  at  the  base  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial like  a man  accustomed  to  vast  throngs,  and  he  was.  He  spoke  to  the 
gathered  multitude  of  200,000  strong  like  a man  who  had  something  im- 
portant to  say,  and  he  did.  His  words  flashed  a stirring  dream  across  the 
screen  of  every  mind,  a dream  that  he  was  concerned  enough  to  tell  and 
courageous  enough  to  live.  He  stood  there  giving  so  much,  but  he  would  be 
sharing  much  more  in  time.  He  stood  there  deeply  rooted  in  the  black 
church  tradition  of  picturesque  rhetoric,  but  he  used  it  creatively  to  help 
persons  of  diverse  traditions  to  share  a universal  insight.  The  need  was  clear. 
The  time  had  come.  He  spoke  his  word,  shared  his  dream,  and  made  his- 
tory. Howard  Thurman  rightly  commented  afterward:  “Never  again  would 
the  boundaries  be  as  established  as  they  were  before  his  coming.”' 

II 

If  one  would  search  for  the  leading  theme  among  King’s  many  speeches, 
lectures,  addresses,  and  sermons;  il  one  would  probe  for  that  one  central 
motif  among  his  many  essays,  articles,  and  books;  if  one  sought  to  isolate 
the  very  heart  throb  in  his  deeds,  one  would  find  it  in  his  concern  for  com- 
munity. Again  and  again  King  tried  to  help  us  understand  the  nature  of 
community,  the  need  lor  community,  and  the  concern  of  God  that  we  work 
at  being  open  to  experience  community.  He  was  forever  reminding  us  about 
the  importance  ol  persons,  and  talking  about  the  effects  of  relationships  and 
social  process  in  shaping  the  development  and  destiny  of  persons.  Lrom  the 
time  of  his  first  pastorate  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  his  untimely  death 

1 The  Search  for  Common  Ground:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Basis  of  Man’s  Experience  of  Commu- 
nity (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971),  p.  95. 
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in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  fourteen  years  later,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
worked  rigorously  to  sensitize  our  concern  for  each  other  and  acknowledge 
our  ties  with  each  other — ties  admittedly  circumstantial  but  definitely  prov- 
idential. 

Like  other  reformers,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  prodded  us  to  invest  our 
life  histories  in  the  historical  moment  that  was  upon  us,  and  to  do  so  not 
only  in  our  own  interest  but  in  the  interest  of  all  who  will  follow  us  here. 
He  warned  the  nation  again  and  again  that  we  should  not  define  ourselves 
by  our  past  but  by  our  ideals,  and  that  we  should  not  test  ourselves  by  grand 
opportunities  but  by  our  responses  to  them.  He  put  the  “identity  crisis”  of 
American  whites  and  Afro-American  blacks  in  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
perspective.  As  a minister,  he  offered  pastoral  care  to  individuals  in  search 
of  a soul,  and  he  sounded  a prophetic  challenge  to  an  erring  racist  nation 
that  was  damning  its  soul. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  constantly  saying  that  this  nation  can  find 
itself  only  as  its  people  live  communally.  He  was  right.  The  fulfillment  of 
all  who  live  here  is  tied  up  with  the  dynamics  and  deeds  of  all  who  interact 
here.  This  is  why  he  often  quoted  John  Donne’s  words  “No  man  is  an  is- 
land, entire  of  itself,”  and  it  is  why  he  often  repeated  his  own  words: 

In  a real  sense,  all  life  is  interrelated.  All  men  are  caught  in  an  inescap- 
able network  of  mutuality,  tied  in  a single  garment  of  destiny.  What- 
ever affects  one  directly  affects  all  indirectly.  I can  never  be  what  I 
ought  to  be  until  you  are  what  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  can  never  be 
what  you  ought  to  be  until  I am  what  I ought  to  be.  This  is  the  inter- 
related structure  of  reality.2 

No  man  or  woman  is  an  island — nor  should  any  man  or  woman  be  un- 
caringly  set  apart  to  die  in  an  unfriendly  ocean  of  isolation,  suspicion,  and 
neglect.  King  called  on  all  to  be  caring  persons,  and  he  confronted  the  nation 
with  its  need  to  show  care  and  concern  for  all  who  comprise  its  people. 
Again  and  again  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  conscience  and  pierced  the  air 
with  a stern  word  about  our  responsibilities  under  God  and  a caring  word 
about  our  possibilities  because  of  God. 

Ill 

Let  us  never  forget  the  high  purpose  behind  King’s  much-criticized 

1 From  his  sermon  “The  Man  Who  Was  a Fool,”  in  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  The  Strength 
to  Love  (New  York:  Flarper  and  Row,  1963).  The  quote  was  influenced  by  Howard  Thur- 
man’s thought  from  “Finding  God,”  a chapter  in  Religion  on  the  Campus,  ed.  Francis  P. 
Miller  (New  York:  Association  Press),  pp.  49ff. 
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methods  of  ethical  confrontation  and  direct-action  nonviolence.  His  minis- 
try was  filled  with  “showdown  situations,’’  but  his  motive  was  not  divisive. 
Although  it  is  true  that  his  public  marches  often  stirred  opposition  out  of 
which  violence  sometimes  resulted,  his  way  of  confronting  the  submerged 
evils  was  to  make  them  publicly  known  for  the  sa\e  of  needed  change.  He 
forced  these  face-to-face  meetings  because  that  method  made  available  a 
time  for  personal  and  collective  catharsis,  a time  for  reflection,  forgiveness, 
and  social  renewal. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  sought  to  challenge  this  nation’s  identity  con- 
fusion and  moral  compromise;  he  knew  that  the  widespread  strife  and  social 
trauma  among  its  citizens  were  generated  by  negative  identity,  a compro- 
mise with  evil,  and  a racist  rationale — thus  his  confrontational  moral  wit- 
ness. He  witnessed  with  concern  to  give  help  and  promote  healing. 

This  nation  still  needs  help  and  healing.  The  diagnosis  King  made  over 
twenty  years  ago  in  assessing  the  national  sickness  is  still  valid  for  present 
conditions  in  the  United  States:  “Overwhelmingly  America  is  still  strug- 
gling with  irresolution  and  contradictions.  It  has  been  sincere  and  even  ar- 
dent in  welcoming  some  changes.  But  too  quickly  apathy  and  disinterest 
rise  to  the  surface  when  the  next  logical  steps  are  to  be  taken.”3  Challenging 
that  apathy  and  lack  of  interest,  he  spoke  and  acted  from  a base  of  ethical 
claims  and  with  a positive  attitude  concerning  human  need  and  our  social 
potential.  He  spoke  and  acted  with  care.  He  spoke  and  acted  with  an  inter- 
est in  community.  He  spoke  and  acted  in  obedience  to  that  awesome  “ver- 
tical pressure”  of  his  call  from  God  to  help  this  nation  where  it  was  hurting. 

King  knew  what  it  is  to  experience  hurt  and  to  need  healing.  How  well 
he  knew  it  as  a black  man  in  this  land  where  a much-heralded  theme  of 
“liberty  and  justice  for  all"  has  been  severely  compromised  with  respect  to 
blacks!  He  knew  that  the  values  and  principles  formulated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  promise  a worthy  social  experience,  but  he  was  deeply  hurt  when  he 
saw  that  the  status  of  black  people  was  frozen,  and  that  our  lot  was  to  be 
victims  of  the  system  rather  than  full  participants  in  it — thus  his  reactional 
stance  to  change  those  conditions  of  disadvantage,  but  because  he  was  con- 
cerned about  a Christian  handling  of  the  crisis  King  committed  himself  to 
be  relational  as  well  as  reactional.  To  quote  his  own  words,  King  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a “morally  and  practically  sound  method 
open  to  oppressed  people  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.”4  The  hurt  was 

3 Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here:  Chaos  or  Community?  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1967),  p.  5. 

4 Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Stride  toward  Freedom : The  Montgomery  Story  (New  York:  Har- 
per’s, 1958),  p.  97. 
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deep.  The  quest  for  a reasoned  Christian  approach  to  the  problem  was  long 
and  costly,  but  following  it  proved  more  costly. 

So  costly  was  his  path  that  again  and  again  King  fell  to  his  knees  seeking 
reinforcement  from  his  God.  He  needed  to  handle  threats  that  harassed  his 
family,  and  he  had  to  deal  with  fears  that  hounded  his  own  soul.  To  men- 
tion but  one  incident,  there  was  that  awesome  night  in  Montgomery  in  Jan- 
uary 1956  when  he  felt  too  burdened  by  fears  to  continue  as  social  leader. 
He  felt  a sickening  pressure  from  the  work  of  desperate  and  violent  oppos- 
ers.  Since  he  could  not  fall  asleep,  King  rose  from  bed  and  began  to  pace  the 
floor.  He  finally  went  to  the  kitchen,  heated  a pot  of  coffee,  and  poured  a 
cup  for  himself,  but  he  was  too  preoccupied  in  thought  and  feelings  to  drink 
the  coffee,  trying  hard  “to  think  of  a way  to  move  out  of  the  picture  without 
appearing  a coward.”5 
He  later  wrote: 

In  this  state  of  exhaustion,  when  my  courage  had  all  but  gone,  I de- 
cided to  take  my  problem  to  God.  With  my  head  in  my  hands,  I bowed 
over  the  kitchen  table  and  prayed  aloud.  ...  At  that  moment  I experi- 
enced the  presence  of  the  Divine  as  I had  never  experienced  Him  be- 
fore. . . . Almost  at  once  my  fears  began  to  go.  My  uncertainty  disap- 
peared. I was  ready  to  face  anything.6 

IV 

We  must  not  let  this  nation  misunderstand,  overlook,  or  forget  what 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  seeking  to  do.  And  we  must  ourselves  remem- 
ber the  concern  behind  his  deeds  and  daring.  Just  what  was  that  concern? 
To  help  our  nation  (and  all  of  us  who  are  part  of  it)  face  the  need  to  be 
persons  in  relation.  His  concern  was  to  help  us  become  open  enough  to  meet 
each  other,  seek  to  understand  each  other,  and  grow  to  love  and  help  each 
other. 

Behind  King’s  deeds  and  daring  were  a communal  attitude  and  caring 
spirit.  King  dared  to  do  because  he  cared  to  do.  Like  a true  physician  he 
worked  to  overcome  those  things  that  distress,  disease,  and  destroy.  Like  a 
true  reformer  he  strove  to  arrest  damage  done  by  faulty  thought  and  errant 
behavior.  Like  a true  counselor  he  offered  insight,  intent  to  help  the  nation 
with  problem  solving.  Like  a concerned  parent  he  extended  his  hand  to 
effect  reconciliation  through  renewed  trust  and  the  will  to  be  one.  He  had 

5 Ibid.,  p.  134. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  134-135- 
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a caring  spirit.  He  did  what  he  did  and  he  said  what  he  said  because  he  had 
a dream  about  community,  an  interest  in  persons  in  relation. 

V 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  not  ordinary — but  saying  this  is  only  to  state 
what  is  obvious.  He  had  the  highest  training,  a broad  understanding,  a keen 
perception,  some  deep  convictions,  a cooperative  attitude,  and  a caring 
heart.  Trained  as  a systematic  theologian,  King  set  himself  to  give  that  the- 
ology a human  shape  and  guarantee  that  it  would  serve  a noble  human  end. 
He  determined  that  with  God’s  help  he  would  relate  to  life  as  it  is  in  order 
to  know  life  as  it  is  and  shape  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

King  believed  and  taught  that  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not  just 
radical  but  relevant  and  redemptive.  He  was  convinced  that  life  at  its  source 
and  center  is  personal,  and  that  every  person  has  inherent  worth,  so  he  ded- 
icated himself  to  serve  the  needs  of  persons,  and  to  do  that  service  in  the 
spirit  ot  trust  and  love — thus  his  prolonged  and  persistent  push  for  needed 
social  change,  and  for  ]ust  laws  to  replace  the  unjust  strictures  by  which 
black  life  here  had  been  shackled.7  He  called  for  integrated  living,  the  prac- 
tice of  agape  love,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  races.  The  need  for  and 
importance  of  community  were  never  far  from  his  thought  and  planning. 
King  knew  that  the  dream  of  community  had  been  a prime  concern  at  the 
inception  of  this  democratic  system  heralded  as  “of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people.” 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  that  is  good.  But  our  need  today  is  to  affirm  and  assume  the  stance 
of  Dr.  King,  whose  passion  was  the  realization  of  “the  beloved  community.” 
This  was  the  dream  in  his  heart.  This  was  the  quest  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
organizing  principle  for  his  thought  and  deeds. 

I close  with  King’s  own  convictional  statement  about  the  dream  that 
stirred  his  soul  and  urged  him  on:  “At  the  heart  of  all  civilization  has  meant 
and  developed  is  ‘community’ — the  mutually  cooperative  and  voluntary 
venture  of  man  to  assume  a semblance  of  responsibility  for  his  brother.”8 

7 See  the  excellent  assessments  of  King’s  views  and  actions  as  a personalist  in  Kenneth  L. 
Smith  and  Ira  G.  Zepp,  Jr.,  Search  for  the  Beloved  Community:  The  Thinking  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  (Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press,  1974),  esp.  pp.  99-118;  and  John  (.  Ansbro,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.:  The  Making  of  a Mind  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1982),  esp.  pp.  71— 
109. 

8 Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  “The  Ethical  Demands  oflntegration,"  Religion  and  Labor  (May 
1963):  7. 


by  Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Scenes  from  Nicaragua 


Daniel  L.  Migliore  is  the  Arthur  M.  Ad- 
ams Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
new  editor  of  the  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin.  His  Nicaragua  report  was  given 
in  Miller  Chapel  on  April  25,  ig88. 


I n January  of  this  year  I traveled  to  Nicaragua  with  a group  of  Princeton 
residents.  We  represented  a committee  of  concerned  citizens  in  the  greater 
Princeton  area  who  have  worked  to  establish  a sister-city  relationship  be- 
tween Princeton  and  Granada,  Nicaragua.  We  traveled  at  our  own  expense, 
lived  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Granada,  and  were  free  to  move  about 
and  to  speak  with  whomever  we  pleased.  One  of  my  primary  interests  was, 
of  course,  the  witness  of  the  church  in  the  present  situation  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaraguan  revolution,  unlike  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  revolutions, 
was  accomplished  with  the  active  support  of  Christians  from  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Nine  years  after  the  revolution,  divisions  in  the 
church  in  Nicaragua  are  evident.  These  divisions  can  be  summarized 
roughly  under  the  headings  of  the  traditional  church,  the  alienated  church, 
and  the  Christian  base  communities.  I would  like  to  describe  a few  scenes 
from  my  visit  which  may  serve  to  prompt  our  reflection  on  the  diverse  forms 
of  ecclesial  life  in  Nicaragua  today. 

1.  A large  cathedral  towers  over  the  town  square  of  Granada,  Nicaragua. 
Masses  are  held  regularly  now  as  before  the  revolution,  and  the  faithful 
come  now  as  before  to  say  their  prayers  and  to  receive  the  body  of  Christ. 
In  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  a large  stone  cross  on  which  are  inscribed 
these  words:  “Jesus  Christ,  God  and  human  being,  lives,  reigns,  and  rules.” 
Standing  under  this  cross  and  reading  these  words  in  this  battered,  war- 
weary  country,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the  flawlessly  orthodox 
inscription  on  this  monument  aptly  expresses  the  central  message  of  the 
New  Testament.  Is  there  perhaps  a correlation  between  such  a symbol  of  an 
imperial  Christ  and  the  tragic  misalliance  of  the  traditional  church  of  Latin 
America  with  the  powerful  and  the  privileged?  How  compelling  is  this 
triumphal  christological  confession  on  this  massive  cross  for  the  tired  school- 
teachers of  Granada  whose  students  have  a woefully  inadequate  supply  of 
books  and  pencils  and  whose  classrooms  are  in  a state  of  severe  disrepair? 
How  convincing  is  such  a creed  on  such  a cross  for  the  men  who  labor  long 
hours  in  the  coffee  plantations  in  the  nearby  hills?  How  reassuring  is  this 
ruling  Christ  of  the  stone  cross  for  the  Nicaraguan  children  who  during 
these  years  of  warfare  have  been  deprived  of  the  food,  water,  and  medicine 
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that  they  need?  Jesus  Christ  “lives,  reigns,  rules,”  the  inscription  declares.  Is 
that  an  adequate  summary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  servant  Lord  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  does  it  express  all  too  precisely  the  triumphalist  attitudes 
and  practices  of  a church  of  conquistadors?  Would  it  have  made  a difference 
then,  and  might  it  make  a difference  now,  if  the  confessions  and  actions  of 
those  who  are  called  Christians  bore  witness  to  a Christ  who  promises  to  be 
among  us  “as  one  who  serves”  (Lk.  22:27)  and  only  this  way  as  one  who 
“lives,  reigns,  and  rules”? 

2.  My  host  family  in  Granada  was  a middle-aged  couple,  Eddy  and 
I^achel,  and  their  two  small  boys,  Ricardo  and  Lionel.  Their  hospitality  was 
unpretentious,  warm,  and  generous.  Eddy  is  a police  officer  who  was 
wounded  in  the  Contra  war.  Rachel  is  an  energetic  and  talented  woman 
who  works  as  an  assistant  to  the  mayor  of  Granada.  They  are  dedicated 
Sandinistas.  With  some  pride  Eddy  showed  me  his  modest  library  which 
featured  works  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Castro.  One  evening  we  had  a long 
theological  conversation,  which  lasted  into  the  early  morning  hours.  Ifachel 
was  raised  Roman  Catholic,  but  both  she  and  Eddy  are  now  deeply  alienated 
from  the  traditional  church  and  its  leaders  like  Archbishop  Obando  y Bravo. 
“I  believe  in  God,”  she  said,  “but  I don’t  believe  in  the  church.”  Whatever 
faith  Eddy  and  Rachel  espouse,  it  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the  institu- 
tional church.  They  are  convinced  that  the  church  intends  to  destroy  the 
people’s  revolution.  And  yet  they  readily  expressed  faith  in  God,  a reverence 
for  the  person  of  Christ,  and  a passion  for  justice.  At  my  request,  Eddy 
played  his  guitar,  and  he  and  Rachel  sang  with  enthusiasm  parts  of  the  Misa 
Campesina,  or  Peasant’s  Mass.  Their  rejection  of  the  classical  Marxist  theory 
of  religion  as  opium  of  the  people  was  reinforced  by  their  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  the  basis  of  their  commitment  to  justice  in 
their  country.  One  can  only  hope  that  Eddy  and  IOchel — church-alienated 
admirers  of  Jesus — will  be  drawn  into  a Christian  community  that  will 
nourish,  support,  challenge,  and  guide  their  aspirations  to  be  patriots  of  a 
new  Nicaragua  as  well  as  followers  of  Jesus.  In  the  meantime,  one  wonders 
whether  Jesus  may  not  have  had  people  like  Eddy  and  Rachel  in  mind  when 
he  said,  “Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  satisfied”  (Mt.  5:6). 

3.  “Viva  Sandino”  is  one  of  the  political  graffiti  scribbled  on  walls  in 
Granada  and  other  towns  of  Nicaragua.  This  sort  of  Sandinista  pronounce- 
ment is  present  everywhere.  After  a time,  the  political  declarations  and 
cliches  become  tiresome.  But  all  of  this  is  entirely  understandable.  The  So- 
moza  dictatorship  that  the  Sandinistas  overthrew  did  horrendous  things  to 
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its  people  and  was  uniformly  dreaded  and  hated  by  them.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  will  to  self-determination  and  a fierce  pride  in  the  new  Nica- 
ragua are  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  suffered  through  the 
Somoza  years.  And  if  many  of  the  graffiti  express  a deep  suspicion  of  and 
even  hostility  toward  the  big  neighbor  to  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  neighbor  has  occupied  Nicaragua  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
past  century  and  has  funded  a terribly  destructive  guerrilla  war  within  its 
borders  for  several  years.  In  the  revolution  against  Somoza  and  in  the  Con- 
tra war  that  followed,  many  thousands  of  Nicaraguans,  mostly  civilians, 
have  been  killed,  out  of  a population  of  a little  more  than  three  million.  A 
comparable  number  of  casualties  for  a country  the  size  of  the  United  States 
would  be  in  the  millions.  So  the  graffiti,  the  slogans,  the  heavy  dose  of  prop- 
aganda are  hardly  surprising. 

Nevertheless,  the  thick  environment  of  ideology  does  pose  a real  test  to 
the  witness  of  the  Christian  base  communities  whose  phenomenal  rise  in 
Nicaragua,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin  American  countries  constitutes  perhaps 
the  greatest  new  ecclesial  fact  of  our  time.  Christian  base  communities  in 
Nicaragua  are  similar  in  many  ways  to  such  communities  in  other  countries 
of  Latin  America.  They  are  comprised  of  local  groups  of  Christians,  often 
lay  led,  who  are  reading  the  Bible  through  the  eyes  of  the  poor  and  are 
discovering  a poor  Christ  who  proclaims  liberty  to  the  captives.  These  com- 
munities are  harbingers  of  a new  form  of  the  church,  which  puts  solidarity, 
service,  and  orthopraxis  before  hierarchical  rule  and  wooden  orthodoxy.  Yet 
the  Christian  base  communities  in  Nicaragua,  unlike  those  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America,  are  closely  allied  with  the  regime  in  power  rather  than  crit- 
ical of  it.  Understandably,  the  question  is  frequently  raised  with  members 
of  these  base  communities  whether  the  only  alternative  to  reactionary  op- 
position to  the  revolutionary  government  in  Nicaragua  is  to  echo  its  slogans 
uncritically  and  become  mere  religious  functionaries  for  the  new  system. 
One  recent  incident  suggests  otherwise.  Some  Christian  supporters  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  took  exception  to  a propaganda  blitz  of  the  government 
featuring  the  slogan  “Sandino  in  the  past,  Sandino  in  the  present,  Sandino 
in  the  future.”  This  was  an  unmistakable  parallel  to  the  confession  of  He- 
brews 13:8:  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.”  Those 
who  objected  to  the  political  slogan  said  that  while  Sandino  is  to  be  honored 
for  his  contribution  to  the  making  of  a new  Nicaragua,  for  a Sandinista  who 
is  also  a Christian,  it  is  only  of  Jesus  Christ  that  one  can  say,  he  is  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  The  implication  was  that  Christ  alone  can 
claim  our  ultimate  allegiance. 
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At  the  present  time,  an  uneasy  truce  continues  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  United  States-supported  Contras.  We  should  surely  pray  that  the 
negotiations  underway  will  bring  lasting  peace  and  national  reconciliation. 
The  wounds  are  deep  and  will  not  heal  easily.  The  political  outcome  is 
uncertain  as  is  also  the  future  direction  of  the  church  in  Nicaragua.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  a church  that  proclaims  a Lord  who  is  among  us  as  one 
who  serves,  a church  that  truly  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the  justice  of  God,  a 
church  that  works  for  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  and  a church  that  is 
open  to  the  surprising  work  of  God  in  a revolutionary  situation,  yet  refuses 
to  make  even  the  best  of  human  causes  a substitute  for  loyalty  to  Jesus 
Christ.  That  is  surely  a hope  pertinent  not  only  to  the  church  in  Nicaragua 
but  to  the  church  in  our  own  land  as  well. 


The  Open-Hearted 
Acceptance  of  God 

by  Leanne  Van  Dyk 


A graduate  of  Calvin  College  and  Semi- 
nary and  a member  of  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church,  Leanne  Van  Dyk  is  a sec- 
ond-year graduate  student  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Her  homily  was 
delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  February  5, 
ig88. 


Text:  "Ho,  every  one  who  thirsts,  come  to  the  waters; 

And  he  who  has  no  money,  come,  buy  and  eat! 

Come,  buy  wine  and  mi  lb  without  money  and  without  price. 

Why  do  you  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  does  not  satisfy? 

Hearken  diligently  to  me,  and  eat  what  is  good, 
and  delight  yourselves  in  fatness. 

Incline  your  ear,  and  come  to  me; 

hear,  that  your  soul  may  live; 
and  I will  make  you  an  everlasting  covenant, 
my  steadfast,  sure  love  for  David. 

Behold,  you  shall  call  nations  that  you  know  not, 
and  nations  that  kjtew  you  not  shall  run  to  you, 
because  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
for  he  has  glorified  you."  (Isaiah  55:1-5) 

But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control;  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And 
those  who  belong  to  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  passions 
and  desires. 

If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  A t^e  Spirit.  (Galatians  5:22- 

25) 

The  writer  of  Isaiah  55  must  have  been  a keen  observer  of  the  human 
situation.  This  writer  must  have  noticed  the  strange,  but  so  universal,  way 
people  have  of  pouring  themselves  into  futile,  fruitless,  Godless  endeavors. 
“Why  spend  money  on  what  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  on  what  does  not 
satisfy?”  asks  the  voice  of  verse  2.  It  strikes  me  that  that  question  can  be 
asked  with  urgency  today  as  well,  of  all  the  desperate  groping  and  yearning 
people  in  our  society  and,  we  must  honestly  admit,  it  can  be  asked  with 
equal  urgency  of  us  here  at  Princeton  Seminary  and  seated  in  this  sanctuary. 

I trust  I don’t  need  to  catalog  the  pathetic,  sometimes  comic,  efforts  of 
people  to  succeed,  to  fit  in,  to  win,  to  belong.  We  see  this  grasping  in  chil- 
dren, in  teenagers,  in  adults.  From  the  right  kind  of  tennis  shoes  to  the  right 
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kind  of  car  to  the  right  kind  of  club  membership  and  chic  social  activity — 
we’re  familiar  with  the  games  and  the  rules  and  the  winners. 

And  then  the  writer  of  Isaiah  says  with  some  exasperation,  “ Why  spend 
your  labor  on  what  does  not  satisfy?”  Why,  indeed?  Isn’t  it  because  we  all 
have  a fundamental,  deeply  rooted  need  for  acceptance?  I mean  complete, 
undiminished,  unconditioned,  unbounded,  unrestricted,  free,  permanent  ac- 
ceptance} Isn’t  that  it?  Why  do  people  spend  their  money  on  what  is  not 
bread  and  their  labor  on  what  does  not  satisfy?  The  mad  chase  for  belong- 
ing, the  insatiable  thirst  for  being  wanted,  the  quirky  and  trivial  measure- 
ments we  take  of  each  other — it’s  all,  all  of  it — a reflection  of  our  need  for 
acceptance. 

It  is  certainly  not  wrong  to  desire  acceptance.  It  is  part  of  the  very  struc- 
ture of  human  persons.  Accepted  people  thrive  and  flourish.  Babies  who  are 
cuddled  and  loved  grow  up  and  embrace  the  world  right  back.  Children 
who  are  not  measured  by  performance  but  treasured  for  their  place  in  the 
home  have  a better  chance  of  self-confidence  and  happiness.  Adults  who 
find  unconditioned  acceptance  in  a friend  or  lover  may  feel  a sort  of  dizzy 
relief  and  rare  relaxation  in  the  company  of  that  person.  Acceptance  and  the 
yearning  for  it  are  good  things. 

But  we  will  do  almost  anything  to  gain  acceptance!  The  alternative  is 
psychic  pain  so  deep  that  the  human  person  cannot  survive  it  for  long.  Er- 
nest Becker,  in  his  book  The  Denial  of  Death,  puts  it  most  graphically:  “Hell, 
then,  is  the  state  of  not  being  accepted.  In  hell,  no  one  takes  an  interest  in 
you.”  So  we  guard  against  that  unthinkable  state  of  unacceptance.  We  write 
the  rules,  exact  strict  adherence,  admit  no  deviants.  We  act  out  enforced 
jollity,  participate  in  solemn  humbug,  define  our  own  terms  of  acceptance. 
And  our  writer,  noticing  all  this,  says,  “Why?  It  does  not  satisfy!” 

And  then  God  says  in  our  reading,  “Listen,  listen  to  me  and  eat  what  is 
good.  . . . Give  ear  and  come  to  me,  hear  me,  that  your  soul  may  live.  I will 
make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  my  faithful  love  promised  to 
David.”  There  is  authentic,  real,  permanent,  true  acceptance.  There  God 
offers  what  only  God  can  give — a faithful  love  that  is  not  based  on  who  you 
are  or  what  you  do  or  who  you  know  or  what  you  have,  but  on  what  Christ 
did.  It  is  an  acceptance  free  of  attached  strings,  free  of  periodic  re-assess- 
ment, free  of  graded  curves  or  numbered  rankings,  free  of  tests  of  valor  or 
check  lists  of  character.  God’s  acceptance  is,  in  a word,  grace. 

But  why  is  it  so  hard  for  us  to  really  believe  this?  We  are,  it  seems,  as 
mired  in  the  logic  of  retributive  justice  and  inexorable  audits  and  cosmic 
disapproval  as  were  Job’s  friends.  “But  don’t  we  have  to  do  something?”  we 
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ask.  We  are  hidden  to  a great  feast  and  we  have  a thousand  excuses!  When 
the  lover  says,  “1  love  you!"  we,  who  are  trying  to  be  more  lovable,  say,  “1 
can’t  believe  it.  It’s  too  good  to  be  true!” 

But  God  says,  “Give  ear  and  come  to  me  and  1 will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  you.  I have  endowed  you  with  splendor.”  I accept  you — as 
you  are — without  reservation. 

A modern  parable  of  God’s  acceptance  is  found  in  Walter  Wangerin’s 
book  Ragman  and  Other  Cries  of  Faith.  Wangerin  tells  the  true  story  of  his 
son,  Matthew,  a twelve-year-old  boy  in  whom  “energies  sizzled.”  Patient 
discipline  was  a constant  struggle  for  Wangerin,  a struggle  he  painfully  lost 
one  day  when  his  anger  at  his  son  “flashed  in  the  living  room,  slammed  the 
walls,  damned  a child  for  a no-account  and  withered  his  soul  to  nothing.” 
Matthew  ran  away  and  Wangerin  was  filled  with  choking  guilt.  But  the 
child  returned  and  Wangerin  relates  the  story: 

I had  no  more  words  to  say,  a wretched  father.  We  went  home  in 
silence,  he  to  his  room,  I to  my  study,  where  I sat  in  my  chair  and 
could  not  move.  I faced  the  open  door  and  grieved  for  the  past  and  the 
future  together.  Earth  stood  still. 

I think  it  was  a half  hour  later  that  Matthew  passed  that  door  to- 
ward the  stereo,  glanced  in,  saw  me,  and  stopped. 

“You  okay?”  he  said. 

“No,”  I said. 

“Are  you  sick?” 

“No.  . . . Yes.” 

He  gaped  at  me  a moment,  perplexed,  and  I dropped  my  eyes.  With- 
out a sound,  neither  sobbing  nor  sighing,  I cried. 

“Oh-h-h,”  said  Matthew  softly.  “No,  Dad,”  he  said,  “don’t  worry.” 
He  came  into  the  study  and  put  his  hand  on  my  knee.  “I  love  you,”  he 
said.  He  smiled  briefly.  And  he  left. 

The  acceptance  of  Matthew  for  his  father,  the  forgiveness  of  that  sin  by 
his  touch  and  his  words  and  his  smile.  We  get  just  a glimpse  of  heaven.  We 
feel  perhaps  what  God’s  acceptance  must  be  like. 

The  good  news  of  Isaiah  55  is  that  God  has  spoken  his  unconditional 
word  of  acceptance.  “And  I will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  covenant — 
my  steadfast,  sure  love.”  Christian  friends,  we  must  really  believe  this;  we 
must  take  it  in  and  turn  it  over  and  look  at  it  from  all  its  angles  and  let  it 
become  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  lens  through  which  we  view  the  world. 
The  result?  A life  of  gratitude  that  knows  no  limits,  a bubbling  sort  of 
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gratitude  that  sometimes  catches  us  by  surprise  and  shows  up  in  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit — in  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  and  self-control. 

“Come,  all  you  who  are  thirsty,  come  to  the  waters.  . . . 

Why  spend  your  labor  on  what  does  not  satisfy?  . . . 

Give  ear  and  come  to  me.  . . . 

I will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you.  . . . 

For  the  Lord  has  endowed  you  with  splendor.” 


Amen. 
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Deadly  Sins  and  Saving  Virtues.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987. 


James  H.  Charlesworth 

Book 

The  New  Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha:  A Guide  to  Publications,  with  Excurses  on 
Apocalypses.  ALTA  Bibliography  Series  17.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  Press,  1987. 

Articles 

“The  Background  and  Foreground  of  Christian  Origins.”  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Biblical 
Association  10  (1986):  40-54. 

“The  Dead  Sea  Scroll  of  Isaiah."  Explorations  1.1  (1987):  4. 

“A  Misunderstood  Recently  Published  Dead  Sea  Scroll.”  Explorations  1.2  (1987):  2. 

“Neologisms:  Their  Origins — Anti-Semitism.”  Explorations  1.1  (1987):  4. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Biblical  Literature:  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha."  In  The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  ed. 
Mircea  Eliade.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1987. 

“The  Dawning  of  a New  Epoch  in  Research  on  Christian  Origins:  The  New  English  Pseud- 
epigrapha.” In  The  Social  World  of  Religion  in  Late  Antiquity  [ For  Howard  C.  Kee  at  Sixty- 
five],  ed.  P.  Borgen,  E.  S.  Frericks,  R.  Horsley,  and  J.  Neusner. 

“From  Jewish  Messianology  to  Christian  Christology:  Some  Caveats  and  Perspectives.”  In 
Judaisms  and  Their  Messiahs,  ed.  J.  Neusner.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
I987- 

“Jewish  Interest  in  Astrology  during  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Period.”  In  Aufstieg  und 
Niedergang  der  Romischen  Welt,  vol.  2,  ed.  W.  Haase.  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1987. 

“The  Pseudepigrapha  as  Biblical  Exegesis.”  In  Early  Jewish  and  Christian  Exegesis:  Studies  in 
Memory  of  William  Hugh  Brownlee,  ed.  C.  A.  Evans  and  W.  F.  Stinespring.  Atlanta:  Schol- 
ars Press,  1987. 

“Die  Schrift  des  Sem:  Einfiihrung,  Text  und  Obersetzung.”  In  Aufstieg  und  Niedergang  der 
Romischen  Welt,  vol.  2,  ed.  W.  Haase.  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1987. 
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Editorials 

“Explorations:  What  It  Is  Not."  Explorations  1.1.  (1987):  1. 

“JSP  Editorial  Purpose  and  Policy.”  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  1 (1987):  3-4. 
“The  Need  for  Explorations.”  Explorations  1.1  (1987):  1-2. 

“Who’s  Who  on  the  Editorial  Board  of  Advisors.”  Explorations  1.2  (1987):  1. 

Book  Review 

Jesus  and  Judaism , by  E.  P.  Sanders.  Journal  for  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  60.3  (1987): 
622-624. 

Editor 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  (associate  editor) 

Explorations 

Explorations  Monograph  Series 
Journal  for  the  Study  of  Pseudepigrapha 
JSP  Monograph  Series 


Jane  Dempsey  Douglass 

Articles 

“Calvin’s  Teaching:  What  Still  Remains  Pertinent?”  Ecumenical  Review  39  (1987):  22-34. 

“Calvin’s  Use  ol  Metaphorical  Language  for  God:  God  as  Enemy  and  God  as  Mother.” 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  8.1  (1987):  19-32. 

“Women  and  the  Reformation. ” Perspectives:  A Journal  of  Reformed  Thought  2 (1987):  12-15. 

Chapters  in  Books 

“Ce  qui  demeure  vivant  dans  la  doctrine  calvinienne.”  In  La  reforme:  Un  ferment  dans  I’eglise 
universelle.  Actes  du  Forum  International  a l’ occasion  du  450c  anniversaire  de  la  Reformation 
20-21  mai  '9^  au  Centre  oecumenique  des  eglises,  ed.  Henry  Mottu.  Geneva:  Labor  et 
Fides,  1987. 

“The  Image  of  God  in  Humanity:  A Comparison  ol  Calvin’s  Teaching  in  1536  and  1559.” 
In  In  Honor  of  John  Calvin,  1509-64:  Papers  from  the  1986  International  Calvin  Symposium, 
McGill  University,  ed.  E.  J.  Furcha.  ARC  Supplement  3.  Montreal:  Faculty  of  Religious 
Studies,  McGill  University,  1987. 

“Women  and  the  Reformation.”  In  The  Many  Sides  of  History:  Readings  in  the  Western  Heri- 
tage, vol.  1,  ed.  Steven  Ozment  and  Frank  M.  Turner.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1987. 


Craig  Dykstra 


Articles 

“The  Formative  Power  of  Congregations.”  Religious  Education  82.4  (1987):  530-546. 
“Philosophy  in  Theological  Function.”  Theology  Today  44.3  (1987):  309-310. 


Chapters  in  Books 

“Agenda  for  Youth  Ministry:  Problems,  Questions,  and  Strategies.”  In  Readings  and  Re- 
sources in  Youth  Ministry,  ed.  Michael  Warren.  Winona,  Minn.:  St.  Mary’s  Press,  1987. 
Foreword.  In  Keeping  Faith  in  Families,  by  Ann  Reed  Held.  Belleville,  111.:  National  Pres- 
byterian Mariners,  1987. 


Editorials 

“Constitutional  Hermeneutics.”  Presbyterian  Outlook  1 69-37  (November  2,  1987):  8-9. 
“Educational  Junk  Food?"  Presbyterian  Outlook  169.23  (June  15,  1987):  23-24. 
“Memory  and  Truth.”  Theology  Today  44.2  (1987):  159-163. 

“Music  Is  Spirit.”  Presbyterian  Outlook  169.10  (March  16,  1987):  8-9. 

“Songs  and  Hope.”  Presbyterian  Outlook  169.27  (July  20-27,  1 987):  8-9. 
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Book,  Review 

Review  ot  Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD , ed.  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  and  Beautiful 
upon  the  Mountains,  ed.  D.  Campbell  Wyckotf  and  Henrietta  Wilkinson.  Princeton  Semi- 
nary Bulletin  8.3  (1987):  84-87. 

Editor 

Theology  Today. 


Thomas  J.  Long 

Book 

Shepherds  and  Bathrobes:  Sermons  for  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany.  Lima,  Ohio:  C.S.S. 
Press,  1987. 

Articles 

“Committing  Hermeneutical  Heresy.”  Theology  Today  44.2  (1987):  165-169. 

“The  Easter  Sermon."  journal  for  Preachers  10.3  (Easter  1987):  3-13. 

“Jesus’  Einal  Exam."  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  8.1  (1987):  47-52. 

“The  Significance  of  David  Buttrick’s  Homiletic."  Homiletic  12.2  (1987):  1-5. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  A New  Hearing:  Living  Options  in  Homiletic  Method,  by  Richard  L.  Eslinger.  Hom- 
iletic 12.2  (1987):  7. 

Review  of  Why  Preach?  Why  Listen ? by  William  Muehl.  Theology  Today  44.2  (1987):  290- 
292. 


Paul  Meyer 
“Matthew  21.1-1 


Article 

Interpretation  40  (1986):  180-185. 


Daniel  L.  Migliore 

Article 

“Centenary  Harvest:  A Review  of  Recent  Books  on  Karl  Barth.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin 
8.2  (1987):  44-49. 

Book  Review 

Review  of  Contemporary  Political  Orders  and  Christ:  Karl  Barth’s  Christology  and  Political 
Praxis,  by  Robert  E.  Hood.  Theology  Today  44.2  (1987):  302-303. 

Patrick  D.  Miller,  Jr. 

Book 

Pentecost  2,  Proclamation  3 Senes  A,  Aids  for  Interpreting  the  Lessons  of  the  Church  Year. 
Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987. 

Articles 

“The  Absence  of  the  Goddess  in  Israelite  Religion.”  Hebrew  Annual  Review  10  (1986):  239- 
248. 

“Eridu,  Dunnu,  and  Babel:  A Study  in  Comparative  Mythology.”  Hebrew  Annual  Review  9 
(1985):  227-251. 

“The  Glory  of  God  and  Human  Glory.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  8.2  (1987):  66-72. 

“ ‘Moses  My  Servant’:  The  Deuteronomic  Portrait  of  Moses.”  Interpretation  41  (1987):  245- 

255- 

“Prophetic  Critique  of  Kings.”  Ex  Auditu  2 (1986):  82-95. 

“The  Way  of  Torah.”  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  8.3  (1987):  17-27. 
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Chapter  in  Book 

“Aspects  of  the  Religion  of  Ugarit.”  In  Ancient  Israelite  Religion:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Pranks 
Moore  Cross,  ed.  P.  D.  Miller,  P.  D.  Hanson,  and  S.  D.  McBride.  Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1987. 

James  H.  Moorehead 

Articles 

“Perry  Miller’s  Jeremiad  against  Nineteenth-Century  Protestantism.”  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly 86  (Summer  1987):  312-326. 

“Searching  for  the  Millennium  in  America.”  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  8.2  (1987):  17-33. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  Between  Faith  and  Criticism:  Evangelicals,  Scholarship,  and  the  Bible  in  America,  by 
Mark  A.  Noll.  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  8.3  (1987):  73—74. 

Review  of  For  My  People:  Black,  Theology  and  the  Black  Church,  by  James  H.  Cone.  ]ownal  of 
Ecumenical  Studies  24  (Winter  1987):  124. 

Review  of  The  First  Liberty:  Religion  and  the  American  Republic,  by  William  Lee  Miller. 
Theology  Today  43  (January  1987):  589-590. 

Review  of  The  Law  as  Gospel:  Revival  and  Reform  in  the  Theology  of  Charles  G.  Finney , by 
David  L.  Weddle.  American  Presbyterians,  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  65  (Winter  1987): 
293-294. 

Dennis  T.  Olson 

Books 

Creation  Is  a Continuing  Event:  The  Book  °f  Genesis.  Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Publishing 
House,  1987. 

New  Hearts,  New  People — A Study  on  Jeremiah  and  Philippians.  Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Pub- 
lishing House,  1987. 

Articles 

“Are  There  Prophets  Today?”  Scope  (January  1987):  3-6. 

“Jeremiah  and  the  Rural  Crisis:  The  Loss  of  Land  a Piece  of  Rock.”  Scope  (August  1987): 
20-23. 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  by  Duncan  Ferguson.  Word  & World  (Summer  1987):  336— 

338- 

Review  of  Numbers,  Word  Biblical  Commentaiy,  by  Philip  Budd.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
(March  1987):  114-115. 

Peter  J.  Paris 

Book  Reviews 

Review  of  A Testament  of  Hope:  The  Essential  Writings  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  by  James 
M.  Washington.  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  8.1  (1987):  90-91. 

Review  of  Our  Right  to  Choose:  Toward  a New  Ethic  of  Abortion , by  Beverly  Harrison.  Theo- 
logical Education  24.1  (1987):  135-136. 

Review  of  Soul  Theology:  The  Heart  of  American  Black  Culture , by  Henry  Mitchell  and  Nich- 
olas Cooper  Lewton.  Journal  of  Religion  67.3  (1987):  389-390. 

J.  J.  M.  Roberts 

Chapter  in  Book 

“In  Defense  of  Kingship:  The  Contribution  of  the  Monarchy  in  Israelite  Theology.”  In  An- 
cient Religion:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Frank  Moore  Cross,  ed.  Patrick  D.  Miller,  Paul  D.  Hanson, 
and  S.  Dean  McBride  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987). 
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Article 

“Yahweh’s  Foundation  in  Zion  (Isa  28:16 )."  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  106.1  (1987):  27-45. 

Boob  Reviews 

Review  of  The  Hebrew  Bible:  A Socio-Literary  Introduction , by  Norman  K.  Gottwald.  Theol- 
ogy Today  43.4  (1987):  580-581. 

Review  of  A History  of  Ancient  Israel  and  Judah , by  J.  Maxwell  Miller  and  John  H.  Hayes. 
America  (1987):  306-307. 


Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 

Boob,  Review 

Review  ol  Till  the  Heart  Sings:  A Biblical  Theology  of  Manhood  and  Womanhood , by  Samuel 
Terrien.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  106  (1987):  697-699. 


Judith  E.  Sanderson 


Sermon 

"The  Magnificat.”  Princeton  Seminaiy  Bulletin  8.1  (1987):  53-57. 


Mark  Kline  Taylor 


Boob 

Paul  Tillich:  Theologian  of  the  Boundaries.  London:  Collins  Press,  1987. 


Boob  Reviews 

Review  of  American  Religious  Empiricism,  by  William  Dean.  Religious  Studies  Review  13 
(1987):  245. 

Review  of  Hermeneutics  and  the  Sociology  of  Knowledge , by  Susan  J.  Hekman.  Religious  Stud- 
ies Review  13  (1987):  327. 

Review  of  Protestant  Thought  in  the  tgth  Century,  vol.  2,  /870-/9/4,  by  Claude  Welch.  The- 
ology Today  44.2  (1987):  259-264. 


David  A.  Weadon 


Articles 


“A  Hymnal  Tour  in  Protestant  America.”  Journal  of  Church  Music  29.3  (1987):  9-12,  30. 
“Practical  Aids  to  Lectionary  Use.”  Reformed  Liturgy  and  Music  21.1  (1987):  56-61. 
“Practical  Aids  to  Lectionary  Use.”  Reformed  Liturgy  and  Music  21.2  (1987):  1 15-121. 


Charles  C.  West 

Chapters  in  Boobs 

“Marxism  and  Religion.”  In  The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  ed.  Mircea  Eliade.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1987. 

“Ground  under  Our  Feet:  A Reflection  on  the  Worldliness  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer’s  Life  and 
Thought.”  In  New  Studies  in  Bonhoeffer’s  Ethics.  Toronto:  Edwin  Mellen  Press,  1987. 

“Ecumenics,  Church  and  Society:  The  Tradition  of  Life  and  Work."  In  The  Teaching  of 
Ecumenics,  ed.  Samuel  Amirtham  and  Cyris  H.S.  Moon.  Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1987.  Also  in  Ecumenical  Review  38.4  (1987):  462-469. 

“The  Common  Good  and  the  Participation  of  the  Poor.”  In  The  Common  Good  and  U.S. 
Capitalism,  ed.  Oliver  F.  Williams  and  John  W.  Houck.  Lanham,  Md.:  University  Press 
of  America,  1987. 

Boob  Review 

Review  of  La  malaise  chretien:  Archetypes  marxiste  de  la  theologie  de  liberation,  by  Demetre 
Theraios . Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  24.4  (1987):  658-659. 
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David  Willis- Watkins 

Chapters  in  Books 

"Persuasion  in  Calvin’s  Theology:  Implications  for  His  Ethics.”  In  Calvin  and  Christian  Eth- 
ics, ed.  Peter  De  Klerk.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Calvin  Studies  Society,  1987. 

“The  Social  Context  of  the  1536  Edition  of  Calvin’s  Institutes.”  In  In  Honor  of  John  Calvin: 
Papers  from  the  1986  International  Calvin  Symposium,  ed.  E.  ).  Furcha.  Montreal:  ARC, 
1987. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


McFague,  Sallie.  Models  of  God:  Theology  for  an  Ecological,  Nuclear  Age.  Phila- 
delphia: Fortress  Press,  1987.  Pp.  224.  $10.95. 

In  the  art  of  poetry,  images  and  metaphors  often  give  birth  to  new  ways  of  view- 
ing the  world,  deeper  insights  into  self,  and  transformed  understandings  of  God.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  of  new  revelation  that  Sallie  McFague  in  her  latest  volume  of  meta- 
phorical theology  challenges  us  to  examine  the  power  and  claims  of  our  metaphors 
for  God.  Even  though  one  may  ultimately  disagree  with  her  models  of  God,  when 
finished  with  the  book,  one  is  haunted  by  her  relentless  challenge  to  the  Christian 
church  to  articulate  new  models  of  God  that  reflect  greater  global  relevance,  deeper 
ethical  agency,  and  expanded  divine-human  reciprocity.  How  we  name  God  deter- 
mines and  shapes  how  we  live  in  the  world.  McFague’s  evocative  book  directs  the 
best  of  our  intellectual,  imaginative,  and  theological  wisdom  toward  this  task;  the 
faithful  naming  of  God  for  our  contemporary  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  dimension  of  the  book  is  her  commitment  to  con- 
textual theology.  The  context  of  her  theology  is  the  “ecological,  nuclear  age.” 
McFague  calls  the  Christian  church  to  a more  sophisticated  awareness  of  the  world, 
and  confronts  us  with  the  complex  and  often  harsh  realities  of  our  global  existence. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust,  present  forms  of  ecological  destruction,  and  the 
obvious  alienation  within  the  fabric  of  creation,  demand  that  Christian  theologians 
explore  and  develop  new  metaphors  for  divine  nature  and  activity,  and  human 
responsiveness.  What  understandings  and  models  of  God  are  needed  in  a world 
where  we  have  the  power  to  destroy  all  creation?  This  is  the  real  context  out  of 
which  our  theology  must  arise.  “To  do  theology  one  must  in  each  epoch  do  it  dif- 
ferently. To  refuse  this  task  is  to  settle  for  a theology  appropriate  to  some  time  other 
than  one’s  own”  (p.  30). 

McFague’s  metaphorical  theology  is  experimental  and  creative,  not  propositional 
and  systematic.  Inherent  to  her  own  methodology,  which  is  heuristic  in  nature,  is  a 
fundamental  probing  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  divine-human  interdependence. 
The  nature  and  method  of  her  theology  are  rooted  in  possibility,  and  propelled  by 
a deep  conviction  about  co-creation. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  book,  McFague  not  only  calls  us  to  a “new  world  sensibil- 
ity,” she  also  suggests  a radical  new  understanding  of  the  world  as  “God’s  body.” 
If  we  fundamentally  experience  the  world  as  God’s  body,  we  are  left  with  tradi- 
tional images  and  models  of  God  that  are  bankrupt  and  destructive.  “The  primary 
metaphors  in  the  tradition  are  hierarchical,  imperialistic,  and  dualistic,  stressing  the 
distance  between  God  and  the  world  and  the  total  reliance  of  the  world  on  God. 
Thus,  metaphors  of  God  as  king,  ruler,  lord,  master,  and  governor,  and  the  concepts 
that  accompany  them  of  God  as  absolute,  complete,  transcendent,  and  omnipotent 
permit  no  sense  of  mutuality,  shared  responsibility,  reciprocity,  and  love  (except  in 
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the  sense  of  gratitude)”  (p.  19).  In  contrast,  three  metaphors  or  models  of  God  that 
offer  greater  responsiveness  to  a world  that  is  experienced  as  God’s  body  are 
mother,  lover,  and  friend.  The  second  half  of  the  book  turns  to  a substantive  dis- 
cussion of  each. 

Within  this  portion  of  the  book  the  heart  as  well  as  the  radically  of  its  vision 
emerges.  In  spite  of  McFague’s  assertion  that  her  metaphorical  theology  only 
slightly  resembles  systematics,  the  paradigm  she  uses  in  the  exploration  of  God  as 
mother,  lover,  and  friend  unfolds  as  triune  and  systematic  in  nature.  She  develops 
these  models  of  God  in  relation  to  three  distinctive  theological  constructs,  the  love, 
activity,  and  ethic  of  God. 

McFague  claims  the  parental  image  of  God  as  mother,  suggesting  that  divine 
activity  gives  birth  to  and  supports  life,  seeks  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  inter- 
connections of  the  world,  and  utilizes  wisdom  and  judgment  in  the  just  fulfillment 
of  all  creation.  She  boldly  asks  us,  “If  one  thought  of  oneself  as  parent  to  the  world, 
that  is,  if  one  moved  oneself  inside  that  model  and  walked  around  in  it,  acting  the 
role  of  parent,  what  changes  might  come  about?  The  universalizing  of  our  most 
basic  loves,  extending  them  beyond  the  confines  of  our  immediate  families  and 
primary  communities  and  even  beyond  our  own  species  is,  I believe,  the  necessary 
direction  in  our  search  for  models  for  behavior  in  an  ecological,  nuclear  age”  (p. 
121).  She  urges  our  consideration  of  God  as  lover,  affirming  that  divine  love  pas- 
sionately seeks  us,  desires  our  freedom  and  autonomy,  ultimately  works  to  save  and 
heal.  McFague  makes  no  pretense  about  her  understanding  of  soteriology,  for  God 
as  love  calls  all  humanity  into  a lover  relationship  with  creation  that  is  salvific  in  its 
very  essence  and  activity.  And  finally,  the  author  asserts  a model  of  God  as  friend, 
celebrating  divine  love  as  the  power  of  bonding,  where  the  activity  of  God  sustains 
and  joins  creation  in  companionship.  “What  we  are  suggesting,  therefore,  is  that 
the  notion  of  companion  of  the  world,  modeled  on  God  as  the  sustaining  friend  of 
the  world,  comprises  being  with  the  world  in  two  ways:  as  an  advocate  fighting  for 
just  treatment  for  the  world’s  many  forms  of  life,  and  as  a partner  identifying  with 
all  the  others”  (p.  179).  The  sustaining  spirit  of  God  is  no  longer  amorphous  and 
totally  mysterious,  but  is  known  as  intimate  friend. 

In  her  exploration  of  the  models  of  God  as  mother,  lover,  and  friend,  McFague 
does  not  ignore  controversial  concerns.  An  example  is  her  honest  discussion  of  the 
connection  many  people  make  between  mother  God  imagery  and  female  sexuality, 
while  critically  confronting  our  culture  for  its  perpetual  fears  around  all  issues  of 
sexuality.  “It  is  by  introducing  female  metaphors  for  God  that  the  sexuality  of  both 
male  and  female  metaphors  becomes  evident,  though  it  appears,  because  we  are 
familiar  with  the  male  metaphors,  that  only  the  female  ones  are  sexual”  (p.  98).  She 
warns  that  metaphors  for  God  that  are  limited  to  maternal  ones  can  be  restrictive 
and  exclusive,  needing  to  be  continually  broadened  to  take  the  breadth  of  women’s 
experience  seriously  as  source  for  our  theology.  In  a similar  fashion,  within  her 
discussion  of  God  as  lover  she  clearly  recognizes  cultural  and  social  fears  associated 
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with  eroticism  and  passion,  while  attempting  to  move  us  toward  an  understanding 
of  lover  as  one  who  values  the  beloved  in  a profound  and  distinctive  way.  Recog- 
nizing the  human  dangers  in  her  discussion  of  God  as  friend,  she  cautions  us  about 
the  possible  individualistic  nature  of  some  friendships,  while  celebrating  the  mys- 
tery and  complexity  of  this  universal  human  relationship. 

I have  three  major  concerns  about  the  book.  My  first  focuses  on  an  absence  of  a 
deeper  critique  of  the  models  themselves.  The  church  desperately  needs  honest  met- 
aphors for  God,  explored  in  all  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Mothers  are  not 
always  life  giving,  lovers  do  not  always  honor  each  other’s  sacred  autonomy,  and 
friends  are  not  always  loyal  companions.  At  moments  her  models  romanticize  these 
relational  activities  of  humanity,  and  leave  us  wanting  a much  fuller  critique.  My 
second  concern  centers  on  her  movement  from  metaphor  to  model.  I do  not  think 
she  adequately  justifies  this  fundamental  movement,  leading  us  to  wonder  whether 
she  has  abandoned  her  heuristic  principles,  or  she  asserts  models  that  are  far  more 
propositional  than  she  claims.  The  third  concern  is  really  one  of  breadth.  McFague 
limits  her  models  to  anthropomorphic  metaphors,  while  criticizing  this  narrow  vi- 
sion of  creation.  Where  are  her  own  models  from  other  aspects  of  creation?  Also, 
in  a time  where  community  and  global  accountability  are  critical,  why  does  she  not 
explore  models  of  God  reflected  in  human  solidarity  ? Even  though  radical,  perhaps 
metaphors  of  God  as  sanctuary  movement,  God  as  Nicaraguan  base  community,  or 
God  as  black  womanist  voice,  might  yield  even  more  insights  for  an  “ecological, 
nuclear  age.” 

Christine  M.  Smith 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Dyson,  Freeman.  Infinite  in  All  Directions.  San  Francisco:  Harper  & Row,  1988. 
Pp.  321.  $19.95. 

Freeman  Dyson  is  an  English  theoretical  physicist,  with  an  interest  in  biology, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton  since 
1953.  This  book  is  a revised  version  of  his  Gifford  Lectures,  given  at  Aberdeen  in 
1985.  He  is  best  known  to  the  general  public  for  his  work  on  weapons  control,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  five  chapters  (11-15)  that  are 
devoted  to  a discussion  of  weapons  and  peace.  I was  especially  grateful  for  his  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  sense  and  nonsense  in  President  Reagan’s  Star  Wars  pro- 
posal. Although  not  a Roman  Catholic,  Dyson  is  very  impressed  with  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  America’s  Pastoral  Letter  on  Peace  and  War  that  appeared  in  1983  (“The 
Challenge  of  Peace:  God’s  Promise  and  Our  Response”). 

Although  the  Gifford  Lectures  are  supposed  to  be  about  religion  and  nature, 
there  are  only  a few  pages  devoted  to  their  relation.  Dyson  is  clearly  uncomfortable 
discussing  theology  because,  as  he  candidly  points  out,  he  knows  so  little  about  it, 
not  because  he  is  unfriendly  toward  a religious  outlook,  Christian  or  otherwise. 
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What  he  does  say  about  God  is  based  solely  on  the  natural  world,  which  is  certainly 
in  keeping  with  the  Gifford  Lectures.  From  a conversation  with  Charles  Harts- 
horne,  he  believes  that  they  both  believe  that  God  is  learning  and  growing  as  the 
universe  develops  in  diversity,  rather  than  being  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  (He 
thinks  that  an  omnipotent  God  and  human  freedom  are  contradictory;  he  has  un- 
fortunately confused  omnipotence  with  omnicausality.)  He  begs  off  any  discussion 
of  what  this  leads  to  if  examined  in  any  detail,  and  says  that  he  simply  finds  it 
congenial,  and  consistent  with  scientific  common  sense.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
Hartshorne,  along  with  science,  takes  the  existence  of  the  universe  for  granted 
(which  is  a rather  large  thing  to  take  for  granted).  That  the  universe  might  be 
created,  and  the  reasons  to  think  it  might  he,  as  well  as  other  ways  in  which  God’s 
reality  and  intentions  or  purposes  might  be  known  (such  as  revelation  and  religious 
experience)  are  ignored.  This  is  not  a minor  matter,  as  even  for  those  Christian 
theologians  who  utilize  natural  theology,  it  is  only  one,  and  usually  the  less  impor- 
tant, branch  of  theology.  Even  though  the  entire  book  is  a personal  statement — on 
physics,  biology,  weapons,  the  future  of  the  universe — the  outlook  is  informed  on 
those  matters  in  contrast  to  the  few  remarks  made  about  religion.  But  one  cannot 
complain,  as  Dyson  candidly  confesses  his  limitations.  The  positive  side  of  his  con- 
centration on  nature,  however,  may  be  found  in  Simone  Weil’s  analysis  of  our  im- 
plicit or  indirect  love  of  God  in  our  love  for  nature.  Without  realizing  it,  in  loving 
nature  we  may  be  loving  God,  because  God  is  present  in  nature  without  being 
identified  with  nature.  Certainly  the  kind  of  person  that  comes  through  in  Dyson’s 
book  is  the  kind  of  person  Weil  would  say  showed  the  moral  effects  of  being  in 
contact  with  God  indirectly  through  a love  of  nature. 

The  book  is  easy  to  read.  Its  informality  and  sincerity  make  you  feel  that  you 
would  enjoy  meeting  the  author.  I found  that  I learned  not  only  about  weapons 
control,  but  also  something  about  scientific  work  on  the  origins  of  life,  the  problems 
of  implementing  new  technologies,  and  the  effects  of  bureaucracy  on  our  space 
program.  They  are  the  sorts  of  things  any  concerned  citizen  ought  to  know. 

Dyson  loves  the  diversity  of  the  universe  and  its  continuing  movement  toward 
more  and  more  diversity,  especially  of  life  forms.  He  thinks  that  the  direction  of 
the  universe  is  for  life  to  adapt  and  spread  to  every  part  of  the  universe,  helped 
along  by  our  genetic  engineering  and  space  technology.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the 
title  of  the  book,  Infinite  in  All  Directions.  But  he  exhibits  a common  feature  of  an 
age  of  fragmentation,  the  elevation  of  one  value,  in  his  case  diversity,  rather  than 
the  interplay  and  balance  of  many  values.  He,  like  many  of  us,  might  well  learn 
from  Leibniz,  who  also  prized  diversity  and  infinities,  but  who  combined  them 
with  many  other  values,  such  as  moral  virtue,  aesthetic  harmony,  intelligibility,  and 
whose  optimism  never  lost  sight  of  human  evil,  suffering,  and  the  activity  of  God 
to  satisfy  our  yearning  tor  redemption  from  them. 

Diogenes  Allen 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Beker,  J.  Christiaan.  Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Biblical  Vision  and  the  Human  Pre- 
dicament. Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987.  Pp.  94.  $4.45. 

Professor  Beker’s  latest  book  will  be  helpful  for  parish  ministers  who  confront 
questions  raised  by  suffering.  In  particular,  he  wrestles  with  God’s  response  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  tragic,  meaningless  suffering,  and  is  seeking  an  “authentic  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  God’s  redemptive  action  in  the  suffering  death  and  hope-engendering 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

His  own  boyhood  experience  in  Nazi-occupied  Holland  during  World  War  II  is 
the  context  that  drives  him  to  examine  suffering,  and  even  though  the  book  is  not 
autobiographical,  the  reader  senses  that  Beker  needed,  for  his  sense  of  hope,  to 
interpret  his  experience  through  the  biblical  witness. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  main  thesis,  the  author  differentiates  some  of  the  forms 
of  suffering  in  the  Bible:  (1)  Deserved  suffering  because  God  is  just.  (2)  Suffering 
as  testing  and  cleansing,  evoking  either  rebellion  or  submission.  (3)  Suffering  lead- 
ing to  resignation.  (4)  Suffering  as  a penultimate  reality,  which  will  be  superseded 
by  God’s  ultimate  triumph.  (5)  And  the  hardest  of  all,  tragic,  meaningless  suffering, 
such  as  that  experienced  by  victims  of  the  Holocaust  whose  trust  in  God’s  sover- 
eignty was  shattered.  His  first  warning  is  that  Christians  must  not  prematurely 
resolve  the  hopelessness  of  such  tragic  suffering  with  an  escapist  theology.  Yet, 
hopelessness  is  not  the  last  word  for  humanity. 

I admit  that  I could  not  wait  until  the  last  chapter  to  discover  Beker’s  interpre- 
tation of  God’s  redemptive  action  in  response  to  tragic  suffering,  so  I went  to  the 
back  of  the  book  first.  In  the  conclusion,  under  “Affirmations,”  I found  that  assur- 
ance: 

Therefore  the  Biblical  perspective  posits  the  coming  triumph  of  God  as  reality 
which  embraces  and  glorifies  the  created  world  rather  than  destroying  it.  This 
conviction  suggests  that  the  hope  of  God’s  triumph  over  death  does  not  permit 
us  to  give  the  last  word  to  despair  and  meaningless  suffering  or  to  speak  about 
God’s  world  as  a place  of  permanent  ambiguity,  if  not  absurdity!  . . . And  this 
confidence  enables  Christians  to  devise  strategies  of  hope  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  strategies  which  not  only  confront  the  idolatrous  scheme  of  our 
world,  but  also  seek  to  roll  back  the  onslaught  of  the  power  of  death  in  our 
midst  (for  instance,  through  preventive  measures,  medical  research,  health 
care,  anti-pollution  devices,  and  so  on),  (p.  90) 

Only  then  was  I able  to  move  through  the  book,  supported  by  this  and  other  im- 
portant “affirmations.” 

Chapter  2 provides  an  excellent  summary  of  several  Old  Testament  understand- 
ings of  suffering:  the  “law  of  retribution”  in  Deuteronomic  literature  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  for  a moral  order  in  the  world;  the  Book  of  Job  as  a questioning 
not  of  God’s  power  but  of  God’s  justice;  Ecclesiastes  as  doubting  both  God’s  justice 
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and  omnipotence;  and  the  apocalyptic  response  of  Daniel  which  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  God  will  thwart  evil  and  undeserved  suffering  to  redeem  God’s  people. 

Chapter  3 treats  suffering  in  1 Peter  (where  “house-churches”  gave  cohesion, 
comfort,  and  courage,  as  they  sought  to  imitate  Christ  and  awaited  his  coming),  and 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (where  suffering  is  so  absolute  it  leads  to  martyrdom  and 
a pure  otherworldly  hope). 

Chapters  4 and  5 discuss  Paul’s  Gospel  of  redemptive  suffering,  and  Paul’s  re- 
sponse to  suffering.  These  chapters  are  a gift  to  those  of  us  who  find  Paul  hard  to 
understand  and  harder  still  to  preach.  In  Chapter  5,  Beker  shows  how  Paul  com- 
bines a prophetic  and  an  apocalyptic  response  to  suffering  and  hope.  “Suffering 
because  of  human  injustice  and  idolatry  evokes  Paul’s  prophetic  response.  . . . Suf- 
fering because  of  the  sure  power  of  death  evokes  Paul’s  apocalyptic  response — 
grounded  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  God’s  victory  over  death  in  the  cross  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  has  inaugurated  the  definitive  glory  and  the  victory  of  God” 
(p.  77).  The  church,  says  Beker,  is  called  to  resist  injustice  and  to  suffer  redemptively 
“in  the  world  against  the  world  for  the  world.” 

Chapter  6 describes  recent  responses  to  the  question  of  suffering,  and  considers 
the  presentations  of  Dorothee  Soelle  and  Rabbi  Howard  Kushner.  Beker  reminds 
us  that  Kushner  fails  to  present  the  future-oriented  thrust  of  Scripture  and  to  affirm 
“the  sovereignty  of  God  as  the  almighty  creator,  sustainer,  and  redeemer  of  crea- 
tion,” which  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  and  affirmations  that  lift  up  the  biblical 
vision  of  hope  in  the  face  of  suffering,  a vision  that  incorporates  the  promissory 
word  that  God  will  triumph. 

This  book  makes  a significant  contribution  to  those  who  try  to  preach  to  and 
counsel  with  those  whose  suffering  has  left  them  God-less.  However,  I am  left  with 
a question.  Beker  rightfully  emphasizes  the  continuity  of  the  “new  heaven  and  new 
earth”  with  this  created  order.  But  I wonder  if  his  emphasis  leaves  us  with  a picture 
of  the  saints  in  limbo  rather  than  in  communion.  Is  there  not,  even  now,  a com- 
munity of  the  saints  with  God,  past  and  present,  who  already  enjoy  a foretaste  of 
that  experience  yet  to  come  suggested  by  the  “wedding  banquet,”  and  who  long  for 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  this  created  order? 

H.  Dana  Fearon  hi 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lawrenceville 

Metzger,  Bruce  M.  The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament:  Its  Origin,  Development,  and 
Significance.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1987. 
Pp.  336.  $54. 

In  this  beautifully  produced  volume  (it  still  prints  footnotes  at  the  foot  of  the 
page!),  the  revered  New  Testament  Professor  Emeritus  of  Princeton  has  published 
the  third  work  of  a trilogy.  The  other  two  volumes  are,  of  course,  The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament  (1964)  and  The  Early  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  (1977).  This 
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present  volume  will  take  its  place  with  the  earlier  two  as  the  standard  treatment  of 
its  subject,  indispensable  for  instructors  and  students  alike. 

The  literature  on  the  canon  from  John  Toland  (1670-1722)  to  the  present  is  cov- 
ered in  Part  1.  (Readers  ot  the  Bulletin  will  be  interested  to  learn  from  Metzger’s 
survey  that  the  first  book  published  in  the  United  States  dealing  solely  with  the 
canon  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  the  founder  of  Princeton  Seminary,  Archibald 
Alexander.)  In  Part  II  the  history  of  the  canon  is  gleaned  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
to  the  Ethiopic  Didascalia,  while  Part  III  discusses  the  historical  and  theological 
problems  concerning  the  canon.  As  always,  Metzger  exhibits  a stupendous  knowl- 
edge of  detail,  but  never  loses  sight  of  the  woods  for  the  trees. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  for  many  years  a doctoral  seminar  at  Princeton  had 
studied  with  Metzger  the  most  important  Greek  and  Latin  texts  relevant  to  the 
history  of  the  canon.  Here  we  are  privileged  to  listen  in  on  these  seminars  and  to 
imbibe  the  wide  patristic  knowledge  of  the  author. 

To  the  reviewer,  the  most  important  issue  the  book  raises  is  in  the  third  section 
when  the  question  is  posed,  Which  form  of  the  text  is  canonical?  Here  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  despite  its  absence  from  the  earliest  manuscripts  the  longer  ending  of 
Mark  “ought  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  canonical  text,”  and  that  Luke  22:43-44, 
John  7:53-8:11,  and  Acts  8:37  should  be  accorded  the  same  recognition.  If  this  is 
so — and  I agree,  having  argued  successfully  for  the  inclusion  of  Mark  16:9-20  in 
the  lectionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church — it  raises  the  problem  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  accept  the  canonicity  of  a text  not  in  the  earliest  manuscripts.  The  only 
objective  answer  I can  see  is  that  the  canonical  text  is  one  that  has  been  accepted  by 
the  church  through  the  ages  as  the  basic  document  of  its  faith.  That  being  so,  we 
must,  it  seems,  conclude  that  the  canonical  text  is  the  textus  ab  omnibus  receptus. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  textual  critics  from  Westcott  and  Hort  to 
Metzger  himself  is  valueless.  Scholarly  exegesis  requires  the  earliest  recoverable 
text.  But  liturgical  use  and  normativity  for  faith  are  different  matters.  These  are  a 
decision  for  the  church  to  make.  Thus  J.  W.  Burgon  (see  p.  267)  was  both  right  and 
wrong:  right  that  the  text  with  the  widest  approval  of  the  church  is  the  canonical 
text,  but  wrong  in  arguing  that  (because  of  its  attestation  by  the  majority  of  manu- 
scripts) it  is  the  “only  authentic  text.” 

So  I conclude  that  whether  it  was  his  intention  or  not,  Metzger  has  contributed 
to  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  Burgon,  that  doughty  Anglican  (who  is  here  surpris- 
ingly called  an  Anglo-Catholic — he  was  more  correctly  a primitive  Tractarian),  in 
this,  the  centennial  year  of  his  death. 

Reginald  H.  Fuller 
College  of  Emmanuel  & St.  Chad,  Saskatoon 

Lochman,  Jan  Milic,  Christ  and  Prometheus ? Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1988.  Pp.  105.  $8.95. 

Jan  Milic  Lochman,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzerland, 
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is  a unique  theologian.  Born  and  raised  in  democratic  Czechoslovakia  between  the 
wars,  educated  in  Prague  (Josef  Hromadka),  Basel  (Karl  Barth),  and  St.  Andrew’s, 
Scotland,  his  teaching  career  has  been  divided  between  Communist  Czechoslovakia 
and  bourgeois  Switzerland.  His  roots  are  in  the  Czech  Reformation  a century  be- 
fore Luther  and  Calvin.  His  theology  has  been  formed  in  the  intense  encounter  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  between  the  churches  of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
Third  World. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  book,  reflecting  on  basic  themes  of  his  life 
work  with  input  from  his  experience,  is  published  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  title,  Christ  and  Prometheus} , brings  out  one  pole  of  Lochman’s  theology  in 
its  statement,  the  other  pole  in  the  question  mark.  Prometheus,  the  fire  bringer  to 
humanity  and  the  defier  of  the  gods,  was  Karl  Marx’s  classic  hero.  There  is  a place 
for  him,  says  Lochman,  in  the  catalog  of  Christian  saints  as  well.  The  Christian 
God  is  not  Zeus  but  the  God  of  covenant,  promise,  and  reconciliation.  But  just  here 
is  the  question  mark  to  Marx’s  Prometheus.  “Is  theology  of  justification  opposed  to 
the  philosophy  of  work?  Does  the  perspective  of  grace  undermine  the  human  quest 
for  creative  self-realization  in  history?’’  To  this  the  author  answers  a vigorous  no 
and  develops  it  throughout  his  book.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
fulfillment  of  human  dreams  and  efforts  and  the  conversion  of  those  dreams 
through  repentance  to  new  life.  Churches  deprived  of  power  and  status  in  an  atheist 
society  become  centers  of  human  hope  for  that  society  in  the  midst  of  its  oppres- 
sions. God  is  the  source  of  the  quest  for  human  identity  and  at  the  same  time  the 
transformer  of  that  quest  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  The  theme  continues  as  the 
author  takes  up  human  rights,  the  truth  claim  of  theology  in  a pluralistic  society, 
and  Christian  hope  amid  the  world’s  secularity. 

The  whole  book  is  a double  dialogue,  not  an  exchange  between  the  Marxist  East 
and  the  bourgeois  West  but  a theological  encounter  with  them  both.  It  is  not  a 
systematic  encounter.  Not  every  theme  is  explored.  Many  issues  are  left  open  with 
only  guidelines  to  further  exploration.  Rather,  one  is  invited  to  join  a Czech  theo- 
logian who  knows  both  East  and  West  in  exploring  the  issues  that  actually  arise  on 
the  field  of  controversy,  when  churches  try  to  define  their  faith  in  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges from  both  sides.  This  was  the  experience  the  Princeton  Seminary  community 
had  with  Dr.  Lochman  when  he  gave  the  Warfield  Lectures  in  1985.  As  those 
lectures  are  here  developed  and  published,  a wider  audience  is  invited  to  share  in 
that  experience. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Tracy,  David.  Plurality  and  Ambiguity:  Hermeneutics,  Religion,  Hope.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Harper  and  Row,  1987.  Pp.  148.  $15.95. 

David  Tracy,  the  prolific  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
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of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  has  for  many  years  been  striving  to  channel  the  plural- 
ity of  competing  theological  voices  into  an  intelligible  conversation.  Refusing  the 
temptations  of  both  fideism  and  relativism,  Tracy  wishes  to  affirm  a rational  public 
theology  able  to  conjoin  disparate  insights  within  the  church,  appropriate  academic 
fields,  and  the  wider  society. 

Tracy’s  earlier  work  in  fundamental  theology  ( Blessed  Rage  for  Order , 1975) 
sought  to  promote  a universally  accessible  theological  conversation.  There  he  pro- 
posed a religious  grounding  to  common  human  experience  which  should  enable 
any  clear-thinking  individual  to  affirm  a religious  dimension  or  “limit”  to  modern 
secularity.  Moreover,  T racy  argued  that  only  a coherent  articulation  of  the  Christian 
God  could  provide  a correct  understanding,  an  adequate  reflective  account,  and  an 
appropriate  symbolic  representation  of  human  existence. 

In  moving  from  the  universal  framework  of  common  human  experience  to  the 
unique  expressions  of  particular  cultural  traditions — that  is,  the  move  from  funda- 
mental to  systematic  theology — Tracy  sought  to  preserve  the  inclusive  scope  of  the 
conversation  by  his  development  of  the  religious  “classic”  ( The  Analogical  Imagina- 
tion, 1981).  Religious  classics  are  those  expressions  of  the  human  spirit  that,  even  in 
the  particularity  of  their  origin,  address  the  fundamental  questions  of  human  exis- 
tence and  disclose  a permanent  possibility  for  all  who  will  risk  their  interpretation. 
The  exercise  of  an  analogical  imagination  thereby  allows  one  to  face  the  claims  of 
an  “other,”  discerning  not  only  differences,  but  also  similarities  and  present  possi- 
bilities. 

The  present  work  clarifies  and,  to  some  extent,  revises  the  conversational  context 
of  theological  interpretation.  Drawing  on  Gadamer’s  hermeneutics,  Tracy  argues 
that  conversation  is  a “game”  where  we  “learn  to  give  in  to  the  movement  required 
by  questions  worth  exploring.”  As  one  risks  entering  into  this  game  and  playing  by 
its  rules,  the  classic  texts  disclose  responses  to  the  human  situation  that  strike  a 
chord  of  recognition  and  thus  make  claims  upon  one’s  life. 

Yet  this  conversational  ideal  is  often  interrupted  and  its  fruitful  interactions 
thereby  postponed,  perverted,  or  altogether  precluded.  Literary,  historical,  and  sci- 
entific criticism  must  develop,  clarify,  even  correct  our  initial  understandings, 
thereby  opening  particular  conversations  to  a wider  community  of  interest  and  a 
vast  array  of  possible  interpretations. 

Productive  and  inclusive  conversation  is  also  interrupted  by  the  radical  plurality 
of  language,  which  postmodern  studies  show  to  be  “a  disseminating,  not  a unifying, 
force.”  Using  Derrida  as  the  focal  point  of  his  analysis,  Tracy  expands  the  plurality 
of  language  beyond  words,  sentences,  and  texts  to  include  the  complex  effects  of 
“discourse.”  “I  belong  to  my  language  far  more  than  it  belongs  to  me,  and  through 
that  language  I find  myself  participating  in  this  particular  history  and  society.” 

Accordingly  the  most  radical  interruption  of  conversation  arises  from  the  ambi- 
guities of  history.  Every  classic  comes  to  us  through  the  effects  of  its  production  and 
reception,  and  is  thus  saturated  with  implicit  ideologies,  traditional  prejudices,  un- 
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conscious  assumptions,  and  its  involvement  in  the  terrors  of  history.  Tracy  thus 
reminds  us  that  no  text  is  immune  to  systemic  distortions;  in  relation  to  the  poor 
and  oppressed  “the  rest  of  us  need  to  acknowledge  the  ambiguity  of  the  relation- 
ships of  power  and  knowledge  in  our  own  discourse.”  Retrieval  of  meaning  there- 
fore “demands  both  critique  and  suspicion." 

While  all  one’s  critical  abilities  must  be  engaged  against  this  evil  demise  of  con- 
versation, Tracy  sees  the  religions  as  providing  the  most  powerful  “strategies  of 
resistance.”  “Through  their  knowledge  of  sin  and  ignorance,  the  religions  can  resist 
all  refusals  to  face  the  radical  plurality  and  ambiguity  of  any  tradition  including 
their  own.”  While  this  resistance  enables  no  absolutely  certain  judgments  to  release 
us  from  the  conflict  of  interpretations,  it  does  nurture  an  active  hope  for  true  un- 
derstanding grounded  in  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality.  For  Tracy,  then,  not  only 
believers,  but  all  responsible  people  are  called  upon  to  risk  the  mutual  transforma- 
tions of  authentic  conversation  by  interpreting  the  fundamental  questions  of  exis- 
tence and  the  responses  that  the  religious  classics  provide. 

This  book  offers  valuable  insights  into  the  nature  of  theological  understanding 
and  the  appropriate  contours  of  the  theological  task.  Its  contents  have  profited  from 
stringent  editing,  which  makes  it  more  succinct  and  more  widely  accessible  than 
Tracy’s  previous  works,  though  the  prodigious  scholarship  and  wide-ranging  inter- 
ests remain.  Yet,  as  one  might  expect  from  the  limited  purpose  of  this  work,  im- 
portant theological  issues  remain. 

Primary  among  these  is  Tracy’s  basic  faith  in  plurality.  Presumably  this  has  a 
theological  basis  for  Tracy,  but  this  is  nowhere  expounded  or  defended.  While  the 
Christian  faith  proclaims  the  all-inclusiveness  of  God’s  grace,  the  nature  of  this 
grace  is  given  a particular  shape  through  the  specific  historical-cultural-linguistic 
presence  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  unique  preparation  and  future.  How  Tra- 
cy’s fundamental  trust  in  plurality  will  be  conjoined  with  specific  criteria  of  Chris- 
tian faithfulness  remains  to  be  seen. 

This  issue  also  raises  questions  concerning  the  viability  of  Tracy’s  previous  the- 
ological constructions.  The  conversational  character  of  all  theological  interpretation 
certainly  compromises  the  adjudicatory  role  proposed  for  fundamental  theology. 
Moreover,  Tracy’s  assumption  of  a positive  encounter  with  the  classics,  which  un- 
dergirds his  inclusive  systematic  theology,  would  seem  to  be  questioned  by  the  full 
extent  of  plurality.  May  not  one  classic  option  be  utterly  rejected  by  another?  If  one 
holds  to  the  claims  of  liberation  theology,  would  entry  into  a life  of  solitary  contem- 
plation promote  true  enlightenment  or  false  religiosity?  Again,  respect  for  the  full 
extent  of  plurality  and  the  full  specificity  of  Christian  criteria  remains  an  essential 
theological  task.  Tracy’s  present  work  sets  the  context  for  such  a task  and  promises 
important  contributions  in  the  future. 

Stephen  Stell 
Flemington,  New  Jersey 
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Grillmeier,  Aloys.  Christ  in  Christian  Tradition:  From  Chalcedon  to  Justinian  /,  vol. 
2,  pt.  i.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1987.  Pp.  340.  $54.95. 

With  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
placing  before  the  churches  new  levels  of  confessional  agreement  for  their  response 
and  action,  the  classical  question  of  “reception”  comes  before  theologians  with  an 
intensity  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Reception,  in  this  sense,  is 
the  means  by  which  the  people  of  God  recognize  the  truth  of  revelation  in  a for- 
mulation of  the  Christian  faith.  This  second  volume  on  the  history  of  classical  chris- 
tology  focuses  on  the  reception  debate  emerging  from  the  humanist  synthesis  of 
Christian  faith  formulated  in  the  Chalcedonian  council  (p.  451).  The  account  of  the 
centuries  of  debate,  reformulation,  reception,  and  nonreception  is  a helpful  histori- 
cal study  throwing  light  not  only  on  modern  ecumenical  potential,  but  also  on  the 
christological  tensions  of  our  own  time. 

If  Protestant  consciousness  is  to  reclaim  its  birthright,  and  overcome  the  reduc- 
tionisms  of  Harnack  on  the  one  hand  and  fundamentalism  on  the  other,  this  com- 
plex period  of  Christian  inculturation  will  be  a fruitful  moment  for  study.  Grill- 
meier tries  to  explore  in  an  irenic  fashion  both  the  champions  and  the  foes  of  the 
Chalcedonian  christology,  and  does  not  neglect  the  “nontheological”  political,  eth- 
nic, and  cultural  factors  that  shape  the  options  on  both  sides  of  the  debate. 

While  christological  debates  in  our  time  are  not  concerned  with  the  same  issues 
exercising  Syriac-,  Greek-,  or  Latin-speaking  scholars  of  that  day,  the  process  of 
inculturation  of  Hebraic  Christianity  into  these  thought  forms  and  cultural  matrices 
illumines  the  tasks  of  contemporary  christology.  The  heirs  of  Freud,  Marx,  and  the 
other  scientific  disciplines  make  no  less  challenge  for  the  theological  and  ecclesio- 
logical  enterprise  than  did  the  synthesis  that  gave  rise  to  the  classical  christological 
formulations.  The  church’s  early  attempts  at  inculturation  are  well  documented 
here,  with  the  questions  involving  the  use  of  Scripture  and  the  relationship  of  the 
theological  to  the  political  carefully  documented. 

This  study  is  classical  in  its  hermeneutical  self-criticism  and  thorough  exploration 
of  the  patristic  material.  It  is  irenic  in  its  attempt  to  point  ways  beyond  the  rift  still 
separating  Oriental  churches  from  their  Byzantine  and  Western  fellow  Christians, 
and  is  contemporary  for  all  Christians  who  see  their  struggle  with  liberation  as  an 
attempt  to  receive  the  energy  of  the  Christian  proclamation  in  new  cultures  and 
contexts. 

Jeffrey  Gros 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  USA 

Cox,  Harvey.  The  Silencing  of  Leonardo  Boff:  The  Vatican  and  the  Future  of  World 
Christianity . Oak  Park,  111.:  Meyer-Stone,  1988.  Pp.  208.  $9.95. 

For  a ten-month  period — from  May  9,  1985,  to  March  29,  1986 — the  Vatican 
imposed  a silence  on  Leonardo  Boff,  a leading  Brazilian  liberation  theologian.  He 
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was  forbidden  to  publish  anything,  compelled  to  stop  all  his  editing  work  at  Vozes 
Press,  and  required  to  avoid  all  public  appearances. 

While  relatively  mild  by  comparison  with  recent  responses  of  the  Vatican  to 
other  Catholic  theologians  (Charles  Curran  and  Hans  Kiing)  whose  teachings  have 
been  judged  at  odds  with  Catholic  doctrine,  the  disciplinary  action  against  Boff  is 
spotlighted  by  Harvey  Cox  in  a fascinating  study  ot  the  confrontation  of  the  Vatican 
with  liberation  theology. 

Cox  provides  deft  descriptions  ot  the  major  events  and  the  principal  actors  in  this 
drama.  Boff,  a Franciscan  friar  who  has  become  the  most  prolific  and  widely  read 
of  Latin  American  liberation  theologians,  ignited  a fire  of  controversy  by  his  sharp 
criticism  of  the  church  in  his  book  Church:  Charism  and  Power  (1981).  The  repri- 
mand to  Boff  was  delivered  by  Joseph  Ratzinger,  erudite  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  and  Boff  s former  theology  professor. 

As  Cox  rightly  emphasizes,  the  primary  issue  in  the  Boff  case  is  the  nature  and 
task  of  the  church.  One  side  defines  the  church  in  terms  of  institutional  continuity 
with  the  apostles;  the  other  defines  it  in  terms  of  faithful  continuity  with  the  work 
and  ministry  of  Jesus.  On  the  one  side  the  order  of  the  church  is  ensured  by  its 
hierarchical  structure;  on  the  other  side  the  true  power  of  the  church  is  found  in 
mutual  love  and  service.  For  the  Prefect  the  central  concern  is  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  the  church;  for  the  Friar  the  primary  concern  is  collegial  respect  for  the 
essential  cultural  and  theological  diversity  of  the  church.  Whereas  Boff  s vision  of 
the  church  is  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis  and  informed  by  the  poverty  of 
th cfavelas  of  Brazil,  Ratzinger’s  piety  and  vision  are  shaped  by  his  own  Baroque 
Bavarian  background. 

Cox  develops  the  global  significance  of  this  debate  by  reflecting  on  the  divergent 
understandings  of  the  classical  Nicene  marks  of  the  church.  For  the  liberation  the- 
ologians apostolicity  must  be  seen  as  inseparable  from  ministry  among  the  poor, 
holiness  must  be  connected  with  a praxis  of  life  in  agreement  with  the  Gospel, 
catholicity  must  embrace  cultural  pluralism,  and  unity  must  include  and  celebrate 
diversity. 

While  the  trial  of  Leonardo  Boff  and  of  liberation  theology  is  far  from  over,  Cox 
contends  that  in  a deeper  sense  it  is  the  entire  church  that  is  now  on  trial.  What 
self-understanding  will  the  church  of  the  future  have?  Will  it  be  a church  of  service 
or  of  domination?  Will  it  rejoice  in  the  cultural  plurality  of  Christians,  or  will  it 
seek  to  reduce  this  plurality  to  deadening  uniformity?  Will  it  be  a church  that 
engages  in  the  practice  of  silencing  others,  or  a church  that  welcomes  the  new  voices 
of  those  silenced  for  too  long? 

It  is  to  Cox’s  credit  that  he  does  not  romanticize  the  liberation  theologians  nor 
demonize  the  Vatican  theologians.  While  his  own  preference  is  unmistakable,  he 
goes  beyond  a simplistic  portrayal  of  the  struggle  in  the  imagery  of  David  and 
Goliath.  Instead  of  defending  the  liberation  theologians  as  always  right,  he  envisions 
a church  in  which  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  teach  and  to  learn.  Cox’s  point 
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about  the  value  ot  open  conversation  would  have  been  even  more  effective  if  he  had 
described  the  ways  in  which  Latin  American  liberation  theologians  have  grown  in 
their  sensitivity  to  the  voices  of  women  and  other  culturally  marginated  groups. 

This  is  perhaps  Cox’s  most  compelling  book.  It  should  be  read  by  anyone  inter- 
ested in  understanding  liberation  theology  in  broad  historical  perspective  rather 
than  in  the  standard  categories  and  cliches.  It  convincingly  shows  that  the  silencing 
of  Boff,  while  an  apparently  minor  episode  in  recent  church  history,  signals  a pro- 
found struggle  about  the  future  of  world  Christianity. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Lundeen,  Joel  W.,  ed.  Index.  Vol.  55,  Luther’s  Wor!{s.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1986.  Pp.  473.  $19.95. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  final  volume  of  the  American  edition  of  Luther’s  works, 
the  editor  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  read  the  entirety  of  Luther’s 
oeuvre  in  preparation  of  this  new  index.  In  undertaking  the  admittedly  humbler 
task  of  reviewing  such  a contribution  I cannot  make  the  same  claim,  nor  do  I pre- 
tend to  have  examined  each  entry  of  the  index  itself.  Yet  an  initial  survey  of  the 
work  suggests  that  the  promise  of  such  a volume  does  not  go  unfulfilled;  this  work 
provides  the  student  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformation  with  a critical  tool  for  schol- 
arship, and  for  this  the  specialist  as  well  as  the  newcomer  in  Luther  studies  should 
be  grateful.  With  this  tool,  we  now  have  a broad  overview  of  Luther’s  comments 
and  references  on  myriad  subjects,  all  identified  by  volume  and  page  in  this  edition; 
the  work  also  includes  an  extremely  practical  index  to  his  scriptural  citations  lying 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  commentaries  themselves,  a section  including  more 
than  100  pages  of  references  (in  four  tightly  printed  columns),  again  to  volume  and 
page.  The  task  is  thorough  in  design  and  ambitious  in  scope;  one  surmises  that  it 
has  been  just  as  tedious  in  actual  execution,  even  in  this  dawning  age  of  computer 
research. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  index  is  the  editor’s  choice  to  place  all  entries 
pertaining  to  “Names,  Subjects,  and  Literature”  in  one  section,  which  understand- 
ably dominates  the  volume  as  a whole.  And,  although  Lundeen  apologizes  for  fail- 
ing to  distinguish  “sub-categories”  under  larger  headings,  the  index  gains  in 
breadth  of  vision  what  it  may  lose  in  critical  detail.  In  any  event,  this  shortcoming, 
if  it  be  that,  is  excusable  in  an  index  to  the  translated  works;  it  would  not  be  forgiven 
in  a work  devoted  to  the  German  and  Latin  texts.  It  does  mean  that  the  index 
cannot  stand  in  too  great  distance  from  the  complete  works,  if  one  is  to  pursue 
questions  that  bear  any  degree  of  specificity.  In  some  cases- — for  example,  under 
“church,”  “heresy,”  “kingdom  of  Christ,”  “saints,”  “sin” — this  renders  the  index  a 
rather  cumbersome  and  poorly  nuanced  guide  to  Luther’s  prodigious  and  often 
very  pointed  outpourings.  One  senses  in  stumbling  on  these  vast  themes  that  the 
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index  only  provides  a cartographical  location  of  the  continents,  without  attending 
to  the  crucial  identification  of  localities  and  regional  differences.  Thus,  the  reader 
will  need  to  devise  some  system  for  annotating  the  index  with  use;  unfortunately, 
the  narrow  margins  will  discourage  such  efforts.  “But  life  is  too  short  for  all  this,” 
we  almost  hear  Luther  respond;  and,  indeed,  in  checking  the  index  one  does  find 
two  references  to  Luther’s  own  thoughts  on  this  particular  subject! 

A greater  shortcoming  in  the  volume’s  overall  scheme  is  the  lack  of  a detailed 
overview  of  the  first  fifty-four  volumes’  contents.  The  difficulty  this  presents  is  that 
under  scriptural  entries,  for  instance,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  include  references 
dealt  with  in  the  course  of  commentaries.  Without  a table  of  contents  of  the  edition 
that  offers  greater  specificity  than  the  summary  included  on  the  dust  cover  (or  an 
instant  recall  of  the  breadth  of  Luther’s  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  a knowledge  of 
which  works  have  been  included  in  the  complete  edition),  avoiding  errors  of  omis- 
sion will  be  difficult  for  the  general  or  occasional  reader  of  Luther.  And  such  an 
index,  after  all,  is  meant  by  the  publisher  to  serve  the  nonspecialist  as  well  as  those 
more  deeply  engaged  in  the  “Lutherforschung.” 

But  all  this  aside,  the  American  readership  should  sing  the  praises  of  such  a usef  ul 
tool,  long  awaited  as  it  has  been.  Furthermore,  the  publication  of  the  index  marks 
the  completion  of  the  American  edition,  an  event  that  should  be  praised  in  its  own 
right  among  English-speaking  readers,  particularly  those  for  whom  the  monumen- 
tal Weimar  Ausgabe  remains  sealed  in  an  unknown  vernacular.  This  volume 
should  prove  to  be  of  immense  practical  value  not  only  to  academicians,  but  to 
pastors  as  well.  What  better  insight  into  the  wide-ranging  mind  of  this  Reformer 
could  one  have  than  such  a key  to  his  polished  writings  and  more  occasional  utter- 
ances? The  whole  reminds  us  that  Luther  was  no  narrow  scholar,  somehow  isolated 
from  worldly  concerns  of  parish  and  society.  No,  he  spoke  and  wrote  about  child- 
birth, government  (good  and  bad),  fear,  worms  (not  only  the  Diet  and  Colloquy, 
but  the  creature  as  well!),  grief,  and  even  “flies.”  In  short,  the  index  demystifies 
Luther  and  counters  our  false  impression  of  him  as  a distant  and  academic  sort. 

Yet  the  index  offers  another  startling  insight  into  Luther’s  role  as  teacher  and 
preacher  of  the  Bible.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  such  breadth  of  references 
to  Old  Testament  texts;  but  we  are  still  somehow  awed  at  finding  almost  twenty 
pages  of  Psalms  citations,  and  these  represent  only  the  occasional  uses!  The  point 
should  not  be  missed:  although  the  theoretical  “sola  scriptura”  identified  the  Prot- 
estant reformers  of  this  and  later  generations,  few  could  equal  Luther’s  practical 
familiarity  with  and  use  of  the  Bible — in  its  entirety,  and  not  in  its  “Revised  Selec- 
tive Version,”  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  more  recent  days.  The  index  reminds  us 
that  Luther’s  training,  monastic  and  academic,  was  rooted  in  the  Scriptures,  such 
that  he  heeded  throughout  his  life  Augustine’s  advice  to  the  readers  of  his  On  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  (2.7.12):  “That  person  will  be  the  most  expert  investigator  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  who  has  first  read  all  of  them  and  has  some  knowledge  of  them,  at  least 
through  reading  them  if  not  through  understanding  them.”  The  careful  use  of  the 
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index  may  provide  preachers  and  teachers  with  a helpful  guide  into  the  neglected 
corners  of  the  biblical  canon;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  register  our  gratitude 
for  Lundeen’s  commitment  to  see  this  task  through  to  completion.  One  hopes  that 
it  might  serve  to  bring  Luther’s  words  into  broader  circulation  in  the  study  and 
from  the  pulpit,  and  thus  provide  the  church  with  a more  circumspect  insight  into 
this  reformer’s  allegiance  to  “the  Word.” 

Mark  S.  Burrows 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Read,  David  H.  C.  Preaching  about  the  Needs  of  Real  People.  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1988.  Pp.  1 19.  $8.95. 

When  I first  read  the  title  of  this  book,  even  before  I had  turned  a single  page,  1 
felt  certain  that  I knew  what  to  expect.  I was  wrong. 

What  I had  anticipated  from  a book  called  Preaching  about  the  Needs  of  Real 
People  was  a catalog  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  felt  needs  of  modern  people— 
depression,  perhaps,  or  the  trials  of  parenting,  or  sexual  dilemmas— and  some  help- 
ful suggestions  for  preachers  about  what  the  pulpit  can  say  in  response  to  each  of 
these  issues.  Here  is  a problem  . . . here  is  a response  . . . next  problem. 

David  Read  chose  not  to  take  this  approach  in  his  book,  and  thankfully  so.  More 
than  that,  he  flatly  rejects  the  notion  that  the  preacher’s  task  is  to  spray  the  foam  of 
simple  solutions  and  theological  quick  fixes  on  the  scattered  brushfires  of  contem- 
porary Angst.  “Our  passion  for  techniques,”  he  claims,  “has  invaded  the  religious 
field;  we  believe  there  must  be  a simple  and  quick  fix.  I write  as  one  who  is  still 
wrestling  with  the  task  of  being  a true  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  who  is  genu- 
inely engaged  in  the  world  where  our  brothers  and  sisters  live  today.” 

So,  there  is  no  list  of  nagging  problems  in  this  book,  no  bibliography  of  psycho- 
logical monographs,  no  sophisticated  reworking  of  the  “If  lonely,  read  Psalm  23” 
theme.  There  is  instead  an  eloquent  attempt  to  place  the  human  condition  in  theo- 
logical perspective  and  to  call  for  a renewed  pulpit  emphasis  on  the  great  themes  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  promise  of  redemption  as  the  best  and  deepest  words 
for  the  struggle  to  be  human.  “Only  as  we  remember  the  greatness  of  God,”  Read 
states,  “can  the  knowledge  of  God’s  infinite  love  find  lodging  in  the  soul.” 

In  a chapter  entitled  “What’s  the  Point  of  Preaching?”  Read,  who  is  a minister 
at  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  claims  that  edifi- 
cation, the  building  up  of  a Christian  community,  is  one  of  preaching’s  central 
purposes.  This  is  a surprising  and  refreshing  emphasis  in  a book  on  personal  needs, 
but  Read  is  convinced  that  in  a time  of  “catastrophic  individualism”  the  problems 
a w'orshiper  brings  to  church  are  probably  best  met  through  the  experience  of  reg- 
ular worship  and  a deepening  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

This  focus  on  the  corporate  life  of  the  Christian  community  draws  Read  toward 
an  emphasis  on  the  total  act  of  worship  as  a resource  for  human  need.  “We  probably 
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help  people  with  their  needs  more,”  he  says,  “by  introducing  them  to  the  lull  range 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  great  rhythms  of  Christian  experience  over  the  years 
than  by  a sporadic  series  of  sermons  dealing  with  specific  questions  as  they  arise." 
He  doesn’t  deny  that  there  are  occasions  when  a particular  need  or  issue  needs 
addressing,  but  his  trust  in  the  ongoing  healing  power  of  worship  trees  him  from 
the  compulsive  darting  from  one  seemingly  pressing  problem  to  the  next. 

Preachers  who  are  searching,  then,  for  careful  analyses  of  specific  social  and  per- 
sonal problems  will  need  to  look  elsewhere.  Such  analysis  is  essential,  of  course,  and 
Read  knows  that  as  well  as  anyone.  Indeed,  he  acknowledges  that  preachers  should 
be  informed  about  “modern  reputable  therapy”  and  should  employ  it  in  the  pulpit. 
When  they  do,  though — and  this  is  the  main  point  of  Read’s  book — they  should 
not  forget  “the  vast  healing  resources  committed  to  the  church  from  the  Day  ol 
Pentecost,  and  the  power  of  the  eternal  and  unchanging  gospel  as  expressed  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  faithful.” 

Thomas  G.  Long 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Sleeth,  Ronald  E.  God’s  Word  and  Our  Words.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1986. 
Pp.  139.  $7.95. 

In  1985,  while  this  volume  was  in  press,  Ronald  Sleeth  lost  his  courageous,  yet 
tragic,  battle  with  cancer.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Sleeth  was  professor  of  preaching 
at  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  and  his  passing  was  a deep  loss  for  the  world  of 
homiletical  teaching  and  research.  He  was  among  the  best  theological  thinkers  in 
his  field,  and  his  wide-ranging  influence  was  felt  through  his  teaching,  his  several 
excellent  books  on  preaching,  and  his  active  leadership  in  the  Academy  of  Homi- 
letics. 

Sleeth  intended  this  volume,  his  last  work,  to  be  a basic  introduction  to  preach- 
ing, and  that  it  is.  All  of  the  standard  textbook  topics — the  nature  of  preaching, 
biblical  exegesis,  sermon  structure,  delivery,  and  so  on — are  presented  in  the  well- 
researched,  creatively  written  style  characteristic  of  Sleeth’s  work.  Sleeth’s  strongest 
interest  was  in  the  theology  of  preaching,  and  this  topic  receives  an  especially 
thoughtful  treatment.  This  volume  is,  in  short,  a very  effective  beginner’s  textbook 
that  touches  all  the  necessary  bases. 

There  is,  however,  another,  less  obvious  dimension  to  this  work,  one  that  sets  it 
apart  from  other  standard  preaching  texts.  As  a shrewd  observer  of  the  field  of 
homiletics,  Sleeth  had  grown  increasingly  uneasy  about  the  fluid,  experientially 
fueled,  story-oriented  styles  of  preaching  that  were  catching  fire  in  preaching  class- 
rooms and  pulpits,  and  this  book  constitutes  something  of  a cry  of  resistance  against 
this  trend  in  American  preaching. 

To  begin  with,  Sleeth  was  suspicious  that  the  widespread  sentiment  among 
clergy  that  traditional  preaching  is  no  longer  effective  is  often  actually  a smoke- 
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screen  covering  these  ministers’  own  crisis  of  faith.  “They  may  say  that  [preaching] 
is  not  effective  communication — not  dialogic  enough,  too  rationalistic,  too  author- 
itarian— while  the  real  reason  could  be  that  they  no  longer  believe  a Word  has  come 
to  them.” 

When  preachers  lose  confidence  in  the  power  of  preaching  to  mediate  the  word 
of  God,  Sleeth  argued,  their  sermons  begin  to  display  telltale  flaws.  These  include 
slapdash  exegesis,  incessant  self-references  and  personal  experiences  substituted  for 
proclamation,  and  “formless  and  void”  sermon  structures  that  wander  incoherently 
about  in  search  of  some  elusive  “aesthetic  event.”  “What  some  take  for  creativity 
and  expressive  language,”  Sleeth  warned,  “may  in  reality  be  evidence  of  a fuzzy 
mind.” 

Sleeth’s  criticisms  are  spicy,  even  caustic  at  times,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
hear  in  his  words  the  voice  of  a reactionary.  Sleeth’s  passion  was  to  recover  a sense 
of  the  size  and  the  importance  of  the  preaching  ministry.  One  may  not  agree  with 
him  at  every  turn,  but  every  preacher  who  reads  this  book  will  travel  the  path  to 
the  pulpit  wiser,  more  carefully,  and  with  deeper  humility  because  of  Sleeth’s  coun- 
sel. 

One  technical  note:  it  may  be  my  own  inability  to  make  imaginative  connections, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  publisher  has,  in  several  instances,  mismatched  the 
chapters  and  their  proper  titles.  If  so,  solving  the  puzzle  about  which  title  belongs 
with  which  chapter  can  be  an  unexpected,  and  not  unproductive,  learning  experi- 
ence for  the  reader. 

Thomas  G.  Long 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Rivkin,  Ellis.  What  Crucified  Jesus?  The  Political  Execution  of  a Charismatic.  Nash- 
ville: Abingdon  Press,  1984.  Pp.  124.  $7.50. 

Ellis  Rivkin,  the  Adolph  S.  Ochs  Professor  of  Jewish  History  at  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati,  argues  correctly  that  the  Evan- 
gelists tended  to  blame  the  “Jews”  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  He  argues  instead 
that  neither  Jews  nor  Romans  were  guilty  of  Jesus’  death.  Relying  primarily  only 
on  Josephus’  writings,  Rivkin  claims  that  Jesus’  powerful  words  and  personality, 
and  his  effect  on  the  crowds,  would  have  been  seen  as  a threat  to  peace  and  the 
Roman  political  system.  Hence,  a political  process  and  not  a people  caused  Jesus’ 
fate. 

Rivkin  also  hopes  to  help  bridge  the  chasm  separating  Jews  and  Christians  today. 
He  presents  a portrait  of  Jesus  that  is  appreciative,  and  he  helps  reveal  that  it  is 
preposterous  to  blame  anyone  alive  today  for  Jesus’  crucifixion. 

The  critical  historian  would  raise  three  main  questions:  Has  Rivkin  been  critical 
enough  of  Josephus’  writings?  Is  it  not  clear,  as  the  Jewish  scholar  P.  Winter  dem- 
onstrated, that  some  Jews — perhaps  the  affluent  temple-based  aristocracy — were 
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also  partly  responsible  for  Jesus  the  Jew’s  condemnation?  Granting  that  Rivkin  has 
made  a major  correction  to  the  attempts  to  discern  why  Jesus’  condemnation  and 
crucifixion  occurred,  is  it  not  axiomatic,  nevertheless,  that  only  people,  not  a politi- 
cal system,  can  condemn  and  kill? 

J.  H.  Charlesworth 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Levenson,  Jon.  Sinai  and  Z.ion:  An  Entry  into  the  Jewish  Bible.  San  Francisco: 
Harper  & Row,  1985.  Pp.  227.  $8.95. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  of  the  modern  era  that  nearly  every  word  written  on  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  written  by  Christians  and  not 
by  Jews.  Levenson’s  book  attempts  to  begin  to  redress  this  imbalance.  Writing  from 
both  a critical  and  Jewish  perspective,  Levenson  explores  two  of  the  most  important 
focal  points  of  the  Old  Testament:  Sinai  with  its  commandments  and  covenant  and 
Zion  with  its  temple  and  promises  to  David.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  book  deal 
with  Sinai  and  Zion  independently,  and  the  third  section  explores  “the  manifold 
relationships  between  Sinai  and  Zion.” 

The  book  is  more  a collection  of  essays  gathered  around  the  central  themes  of 
Sinai  and  Zion  than  a full-scale  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  intended 
audience  is  twofold:  critically  trained  Christians  who  have  too  long  ignored  the 
Jewish  perspective  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Jews  who  have  too  long  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  critical  biblical  studies  in  understanding  Scripture.  With  Levenson’s 
combination  of  both  a Jewish  and  a critical  perspective,  the  reader  often  encounters 
unique  and  fresh  theological  insights  and  new  historical  perspectives  on  ancient 
Israel’s  life  and  practice. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  Levenson’s  attempts  to  correct  some  of 
Christian  misrepresentations  of  Judaism  and  the  theology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  For 
example,  the  biblical  covenant  of  Sinai  is  not  a legalistic  means  of  earning  right- 
eousness before  God.  The  laws  of  the  covenant  point  to  the  shape  of  life  that  follows 
from  a personal  and  deeply  held  commitment  and  relationship  of  love  between  the 
God  of  Sinai  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Levenson  speaks  of  the  grace  and  love  of  God 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible:  “The  love  of  God  moves  Israel  to  embrace  the  norms  of  Sinai” 
(P-  77)- 

When  Levenson  turns  to  the  theme  of  Zion,  he  defends  the  biblical  model  of 
Israelite  priests  and  kings  against  what  he  perceives  as  recent  negative  portrayals  of 
them  among  Christian  Old  Testament  scholars  (e.g.,  Paul  Hanson  and  Walter 
Brueggemann).  Levenson  suggests  that  kings  and  priests  were  not  as  a group  nec- 
essarily elitist  and  miserly,  lacking  in  vision  and  a passion  for  justice.  Many  of  the 
central  texts  concerning  the  temple,  priests,  and  kings  reflect  a consistent  concern 
for  justice,  stewardship,  and  care  of  the  powerless.  The  unconditional  promises  to 
David  and  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  do  not  imply  exemption  from  the  demands  of 
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covenant  laws:  “Grace  and  law  belong  together.  In  separation,  they  become  paro- 
dies of  themselves”  (p.  168).  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  need  to  hold  together  in 
creative  tension  grace  and  law  that  Levenson  sees  as  an  overarching  concern  shared 
by  both  Sinai  and  Zion  traditions.  Other  theological  discussions  that  merit  reading 
include  the  oneness  ol  God,  the  truth  of  myth,  the  visual  dimension  of  the  temple 
as  contrasted  with  the  auditory  character  of  the  Sinai  tradition,  and  the  motif  of  the 
cosmic  mountain  of  Zion. 

On  the  road  toward  unbridled  praise,  however,  two  major  road  blocks  rise  up. 
First,  the  reader  senses  a certain  lack  of  clarity  in  whether  this  is  primarily  a histor- 
ical study  of  Sinai  and  Zion  themes  or  primarily  a broad  literary  study  of  the  present 
form  of  the  biblical  text.  Levenson  explicitly  nods  toward  the  literary  and  syn- 
chronic in  his  introduction  (p.  12),  but  much  of  the  study  remains  in  the  mold  of 
historical  and  comparative  Near  Eastern  approaches  to  the  text.  Second,  Christian 
readers  will  sense  a decidedly  polemical  tone  against  Christian  abuses  in  reading 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  of  Levenson’s  corrections  are  on  target.  However,  at  times 
Levenson  quotes  Christian  scholars  out  of  context.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  flat- 
ten out  the  apostle  Paul’s  rich  and  varied  understanding  of  law  as  entirely  negative. 
Levenson  dismisses  Paul’s  view  of  Torah  in  one  sentence,  ignoring  the  vigorous 
scholarly  debate  concerning  this  issue  (p.  792). 

Overall,  Levenson’s  study  of  Sinai  and  Zion  is  an  important  and  much  needed 
contribution  to  Jewish  perspectives  on  the  theology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Christian 
pastors  and  teachers  will  have  old  assumptions  challenged  and  much  new  grist  for 
the  mill  for  positive  theological  thoughts  about  the  Old  Testament. 

Dennis  T.  Olson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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